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BRANFORD MARSALIS: 
TRIO JEEPY (Columbia). 
Some nice moments (The Near- 
ness of You, Gutbucket Steepy), 
but let’s face it: slick imitations 
of Bird, Coltrane and Ben Web- 
ster do not a jazz genius make. 
Forget the liner-note hype, 
Jeepy, and come back when 
you've paid some dues. 


THE GODFATHERS: MORE 
SONGS ABOUT LOVE & 
HATE (Epic). High spirits mix 
it up with mean spirits and 
bring forth a hot record witha 
shot of bile. 


N.W.A.: STRAIGHT OUTTA 
COMPTON (Priority). Rap 
that’s angry, scary and tougher 
than the hard L.A. streets it 
comes from. Lots of beat, lots of 
truth and no pity to spare. 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


this comedy about a Mafia don 
(Peter Falk) with a score to 
settle and a wayward daughter 
to raise. 


DISTANT VOICES, STILL 
LIVES. Three children ina Liv- 
erpool family literally sing their 
way through two decades of air 
raids, poverty and a father’s sere 
brutality. Prepare to be thrilled, 
perplexed, horrified, haunted. 


H HEATER 


THE LADY IN QUESTION. 
Just what is the alleged pleasure 
of a drag show? If the leading 
“lady” is unconvincing, it’s 
gross. If he’s too convincing, 
there’s no coy guessing game 
And if he’s just campy enough, 
the joke is over in five minutes. 
Alas, this off-Broadway farce 
(about Hitler and the Holocaust, 


| yet!) lasts two hours. 


MAHLER: SYMPHONIE 
NO. 1 (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon). The young Lenny rein- 
troduced Mahler; maestro 
Bernstein now leads the Con- 
certgebou Orchestra in a re- 
examination of the composer's 
kaleidoscopic genius. 
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WIRED. The saddest thing 
about John Belushi’s death 
might be this requiem—the 
movie Hollywood tried to stop. 
Next time, guys, try harder. 


COOKIE. English teenager 
Emily Lloyd brings an acute ear 
and a fetching presence to her 
role as a Brooklyn punkster in 





LOVE LETTERS. On a bare 
stage, an actor and an actress 
read aloud, capturing in two 
hours the rich decades of two 
lives. A cast that changes 
every week (scheduled: Colleen 
Dewhurst, Jason Robards and 
Kate Nelligan) graces A.R 
Gurney’s wry off-Broadway 
play. 


SWEENEY TODD. Stephen 
Sondheim's unlikeliest musical, 
a sympathetic look at a murder- 
ous barber and at the woman 
who recycles his victims as meat 
pies, returns to Broadway ina 
shrewdly staged and highly 
tuneful chamber version 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
LUCK. The drifters, gamblers 
and hopeless hustlers in Mar- 
lane Meyer's desert panorama 
mingle the doomed banality of 
Sam Shepard characters with 
the quixotic blessings found in 


William Saroyan’s The Time of 








| ROBERT MOSKOWITZ, 


| ton. Long in the shadow of con- 








Your Life. At the Los Angeles 
Theater Center. 


MADAME SHERRY. Con- 
necticut’s revival-oriented 
Goodspeed Opera House 
unearths another musical 
charmer about love, money 
and mistaken identity. 





ARNULF RAINER, Museum of 
Contemporary Art, Chicago. A 
retrospective of the work since 
1950 of a leading Viennese 
avant-gardist, including “over- 
paintings” of photographs, 
death masks and a series of vari- 
ations on the crucifixion 
Through Oct. 15 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF COL- 
LECTING, Whitney Museum of | 
American Art, New York City. 
The Whitney claims the world’s 
most comprehensive gathering 
of 20th century American art; 
this potpourri of works acquired 
since 1972 amply reflects its 
riches. Through Oct. 15. 


Hirshhorn Museum, Washing- 





temporaries like Jasper Johns, 
this 54-year-old American, 
whose canvases feature the inter- 
play of recognizable images and 
abstraction, gets his first museum 
retrospective. Through Sept. 17 





| ANATURAL CURIOSITY by 


Margaret Drabble (Viking; 
$19.95). Ina sequel to The Radi- 
ant Way (1987), the author of- 
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fers a Victorian-style novel about 
some decidedly contemporary 
English women and men. 
HARP by John Gregory Dunne | 
(Simon & Schuster; $18.95). | 
Novelist Dunne (True Confes- 

sions) fesses up that his own 

barbed style and snappish in- 

stincts have roots in an 
immigrant Irish heritage in 

which he learned that writing 

well is the best revenge 


NICE WORK by David Lodge 
(Viking; $18.95). A funny, adroit 
novel about an executive in one 
of Britain’s rust-belt factories 
and the feminist lecturer who 
does field research on his old- 
fashioned methods. 


H ELEVISION 


INTIFADA: THE PALESTIN- 
IANS AND ISRAEL (pps, Sept 


6, 9 p.m. on most stations). The 


| documentary Days of Rage, Jo 


Franklin-Trout’s sympathetic 
look at the Palestinian uprising, 
has stirred gales of protest. PBS 
viewers can see it, with a discus- 
sion led by Hodding Carter 


ON THE TELEVISION (Nick 


| at Nite, debuting Sept. 9, 11 p.m. 


EDT). Nick at Nite, the home of 
campy old TV shows like Donna 
Reed and Mister Ed, tries its 
first original series, a half-hour 
satirical look at—what else? — 
campy old TV shows. 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOT- 

BALL (asc, Sept. 11,8 p.m. 

EDT). They never quite recov- 
ered from the loss of Howard 

and Dandy Don, but ABC’s grid- 
iron clashes are about to cele- 
brate their 20th year on the air 

A TV anniversary, of course, 
means a special, which precedes | 
tonight's season opener between | 
the New York Giants and 
Washington Redskins. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Disgustedby 12 
drugs, angry citizens 

are fighting back 

This week President Bush will propose a 
$7.8 billion war on drugs. But his battle 
plan is long on words and short on new 
funding. Rather than wait for Washington, 
community activists are mounting 
courageous campaigns to rescue their 
neighborhoods. » Colombia’s assault on 
the drug cartel intensifies. » Will hotel 
queen Leona Helmsley have to trade her 
penthouse for the pen? » The murder of a 
black teenager in New York City spotlights 
anational problem: racist neighborhoods. 
See NATION. 


























WORLD: As a flood of East German 32 
refugees streams west, new questions 
emerge about the reunification of Germany 
Bonn braces for as many as 100,000 arrivals fleeing the creaking 
regime of an ailing Eric Honecker. Meanwhile, a transformation in 
superpower relations could bring to the fore a matter only 
whispered about during the cold war: a united Germany. » A 

TIME interview with Polish Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki. 

> The end of history? No, the beginning of nonsense. 

















6 A BUSINESS: Where did the gung-ho 52 
go? Corporate cutbacks have exacted a 
— hidden price: company loyalty is dying 
: Americans are working scared, believing that their companies no | 
longer value their contributions. Business leaders fear that 
innovation and competitiveness may be suffering as a result. 
» A founder of mighty KKR accuses the firm of dirty dealing. 
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PROFILE: Eight 
years after leaving 
office, the former 
peanut farmer has 
emerged (surprise) 
as our best ex- 
President 

Jimmy Carter has used his 
position as elder statesman to 
pursue the causes he truly 
cares about: feeding the 
hungry, housing the homeless 
and ending war. He is 
constantly on the move, 
lobbying tribal chiefs and 
politicians and seeking 
opportunities to Do Good. 


EDUCATION: 
Where are the 
American 
engineers and 
physicists of 
tomorrow? 

Goaded by Sputnik, the U.S. 
soared in science in the late 
*50s and ’60s. Now, 32 years 
later, the nation is in danger 
of losing its technological 
edge. Without an 
improvement in funding and 
training for the sciences, the 
country is destined to fall 
behind in math and science 
with grave consequences for 
its economy and national 
security. 
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SPACE: The last 
postcards froma 
distant world 
Mysteries deepen as images 
and data pour in from 
Voyager 2’s close encounter 
with Neptune and Triton, the 
coldest spot in the solar 
system. » A galaxy is born? 


RELIGION: 
Judgment Day is 
nigh for Jim Bakker 
Damning testimony and 
unscripted drama mark the 
fraud trial of the PTI 
preacher, whose fall has 
rocked the rowdy world of 
televangelism. » A new flare- 
up over Auschwitz. 


VIDEO: The 
subversive power 
of the vcr 

As the video revolution 
spreads even to remote Third 
World countries, it is 
breaking down cultural 
barriers and causing trouble 
for authoritarian regimes. 











SPORT: 

Chris Evert’s 

fond farewell 

A champion who elevated 
women’s tennis with her 
singular style and grace plays 
in her final U.S. Open, the 
same tournament in which 
her brilliant career began. 


Cover: 
Photograph by 
Nigel Dickson 























From the Publisher 





he man across the table was an ob- 

scure military officer who seemed 
to have an extraordinary grasp of the 
murky world of terrorism and espio- 
nage. For two hours late one night, 
Washington bureau chief Strobe Tal- 
bott listened as the man unleashed a 
barrage of mind-blowing tales. “Then 
he asked if I wouldn’t mind dropping 
him off—at the airport,” Talbott re- 
calls. “He didn’t say where he was go- 
ing.’ The man was Oliver North. 

That scene is only one of many 
memorable moments that have 
marked Talbott’s five years in charge 
of our Washington coverage. Unlike 





New assignments: Talbott, Barrett and Cloud 


tor, and left in 1982 to become execu- 
tive editor of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. Two years ago, he re- 
turned to our Washington bureau as 
deputy bureau chief. Moving into that 
post now is Laurence Barrett, who has 
during the past two decades reported 
on the White House, Capitol Hill and 
several campaigns. 

Talbott, Cloud and Barrett are all 
represented in this week's issue. In 
“America Abroad,” Talbott takes is- 
sue with intellectuals who are too 
quick to claim victory in the ideologi- 
cal war against Communism. For his 
profile of former President Jimmy 
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the elusive North’s travels, however, 
there is nothing mysterious about 
Talbott’s next destination. Beginning 
this week, he will assume the post of 
editor at large. An expert in U.S.-Soviet affairs, Talbott will 
continue to write his fortnightly foreign policy column, “Ameri- 
ca Abroad,” and trenchantly track the superpowers. 

Talbott’s replacement as bureau chief is well acquainted with 
Washington. Stanley Cloud has spent the better part of his 25- 
year journalistic career there. As a TIME correspondent, he re- 
ported on Watergate and the Carter White House. Cloud moved 
to the Washington Star in 1978, where he became managing edi- 


“Willing to serve as a 
multipurpose target” 


Carter, Cloud revisited Carter in 
Plains, Ga., and accompanied him on 
a tour of Africa. In Press, Barrett an- 
alyzes the Bush Administration’s ef- 
forts to quash news leaks. Says Barrett, who has ruffled feathers 
on both sides of an issue: “You've got to be willing to serve as a 
multipurpose target if you’re going to have any fun—and if 
you're going to do your job properly.” If the past is any guide, all 
three will succeed on both counts. 





Our colorful, lovable references contain all kinds of sunshiny visuals. 
So learning about words (and the world) is downright irresistible. 





at 





SCOTT, FORESMAN PICTURE REFERENCE BOOKS ~ 


Available at fine bookstores. Or call 1-800-447-5342. 








BACARDI 
HAMMERS 
; VODKA IN 

SCREW- 
DRIVER 
TASTE TEST. 


It was a battle of the giants. Bacardi*® 
the number-one-selling rum, versus the 
number-one-selling vodka 

The test was simple. Which made a 
better-tasting screwdriver, the traditional 
flavor of vodka or the smooth, lively taste 
of Puerto Rican rum? 

The victory was decisive. Of the 
hundreds of people who participated in 
a blind taste test, the majority preferred 
the refreshing taste of Bacardi rum and 
orange juice 

But try it for yourself. We're sure 
you'll agree. Bacardi has built the better 
screwdriver. 
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Cathedral City 
L & D Appliance 


Huge Advance. 


The future of home entertainment is here. It's the new Pioneer 
combination LaserDisc"/CD player, and you won't believe 
your eyes or your ears. It plays any size disc, from music CD's 
to hit movies, with a picture that’s a stunning 60% sharper 
than an ordinary VCR. There’ no streaking, jitter or wearing 
out—like VHS. And LaserDise movies feature something 


even movie theaters don't have—CD sound. 


See The New LaserDise Player At: Los Angeles Mission Viejo 
Adray’s *Videolaser 


51 Marguerite Pkwy.. 


Gardena 


Laox Video & Sound 





5575 Wilshire Blvd 284 
*Hollytron Ste. 1 





10268 Rosecrans Ave 1630 W. Redondo Beach 
Blvd. #2 a 4 a Monica Blvd Selecta 
* LaserLand of ‘ , 
Glendale 2 eamiet Video Place 


Gilco 3650 W. Martin Luther 
47 N. Glendale Ave King Jr. Blvd 


ORDINARY 


LASERDISC 
IS 60% SHARPER:* 





Santa Monica 


28 Wilshire Blvd 


Discount Sales 
299 W. Foothill Blvd., 
412 W. Foothill Blvd 
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Huge Difference. 





Van Nuys 

L& D Appliance 
6265 Sepulveda Blvd 
Woodland Hills 
Wilson 


Entertainment, Inc 
20044 Ventura Blvd. 


There's only one word 
for the new Pioneer 


LaserDisc/CD player. 


Every hit movie released on VHS is available on 
LaserDisc, with blockbuster titles from major studios 
starting at $24.95. 

There's a huge variety, too—from classics and 
collectibles, to education and instruction. And 
there’s music—opera, symphonies, musicals, jazz, 
and rock and roll. With CD’s, CDV’s and concert 


videos, there are over 20,000 additional titles to 


choose from. 


Huge Selection. 





© 1989 Pioneer Electronics (U.S.A.) Ine., Long Beach, CA © 1989 Pioneer LDCA, Ine 


Huge idea = 
But what good is all this if you can't afford it? It took 
Pioneer, the leader in LaserDisc technology, to 
finally make it affordable—and that may be the 
biggest news of all. 

If you love movies, or if you're 
considering buying a CD 
player—buy the one that 


plays LaserDiscs, too. The 











new Pioneer combination 


LaserDisc/CD player. 


Single 


The time is right for Video 


LaserDisc. It is a huge idea, indeed. 7 
8" Music 


For more information about the new Pioneer youre 


LaserDisc players, call 1-800-421-1404. 
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We Bring The Revolution Home: 


LaserDise 





Long Beach, CA **Simulated picture 





Also Available At: 
Fedco 

All Locations 
Federated 

All Locations 
Ken Crane's 

All Locations 


Montgomery Ward 


All Locations . 
s Cerritos 
Video Concepts 


All Locations 


La Mirada 


D.C. Systems 


Find The Latest On LaserDisc At: 


Aden Enterprises 
12225 Viama St 


1800 Artesia St 


Also Available at: 
Music Plus 
All Locations 


Westminster 
Ken Crane's 
14260 Beach Blvd 


Woodland Hills 
Laser’s Edge 
20929 Ventura 


Los Angeles 
Videotheque 


330 N. Beverly Dr Tower Video 
All Locations 
Riverside 
Video Wiz 


5225 Canyon 
Crest Dr 


Blvd 
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We dont show 


people smoking 
inour ads. 


Because we figure smokers already know how. Heck, we’re not talking 
rocket science here. So, we'll get right to the point: flavor. In a nationwide taste test, 
a majority of smokers said Merit tasted as good as or better than cigarettes that have up to 38% 
more tar. Enriched Flavor™ is the reason why. And only Merit has it. So the next 
time you do what you already know how to do, do it with Merit. 









Enriched Flavor.” low tar. A solution with Merit. 


LOW TAR ENMIOMED FLAVOR ~» 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Philip Morris Inc. 1989 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 





Kings: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





Lift Dail 
To Strengthen 
The Mind. 





The Franklin Language Master™ is designed 
to develop a part of the body sadly overlooked in 
our national quest for fitness: the mind. How? By 
using technology to make it easier and faster to 
expand your knowledge than ever before. 

At the touch of a button, the Language 
Master will provide you with 274,000 complete 
definitions for more than 83,000 words from 
Meviam-Webslh’s® Dictionary. And it’s a true 
dictionary, with complete definitions—not just 
the synonyms provided by other products that call 
themselves “dictionaries.” 

With equal ease, you can call up synonyms— 
more than 487,000 of them for 40,000 entry 
words from Weviam-Websih's® Collegiate 
Thesaurus. The Language Master is also an auto- 
matic phonetic spelling corrector. And it plays 
a variety of challenging word games to develop 


Nautihus is a trademark of Nautilus Sports/Medicine Indusrries, Inc 


your vocabulary and sharpen your wits. 

The multi-purpose Language Master is the 
Nautilus™ if you will, of an entire intellectual 
fitness equipment line, from phonetic spelling 
correctors and complete thesauruses to the 
world’s only pronouncing dictionary. Give them 
a workout at your favorite store. You'll find that 
building knowledge, unlike building muscles, 
can be all gain with no pain. 





Frees: 


The Electronic Reference Company ™ 


Merriam-Webster us a trademark of Merriam-Webster, Inc, ©1989 Franklin Computer Corporation, Mt. Holly, NJ 08060 























Letters 





HOW BUSH DECIDES 


“Finally, a President who is more than a figurehead.” 


Hurrah for George Bush [NATION, 
Aug. 21]! The American people are lucky 
to have such an outstanding President at 
the helm. You confirm my belief that he is 
the right man to lead the US, in these 
complex times. 

Michael McCafferty 
Regina, Sask. 


Perhaps Bush is less at ease with do- 
mestic policy bcause he is out of touch 
with the common people. Unfortunately, 
he has never been one of them. 

Russell P. Richmond 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


You illustrate why Bush will possibly 
go down in history as “the do-nothing 
President.” By seeking compromises rath- 
er than solutions, he is wasting his oppor- 
tunity to deal forcefully with our nation’s 
problems. In his efforts to avoid mistakes 
and harsh criticism, Bush may end up 
pleasing no one. 

Mark Echeverri 
Claremont, Calif. 


Although Bush is branded by some as 
reactive and indecisive, I prefer to think 
of him as a skilled chess player. Before 
embarking on any particular strategy, he 
painstakingly considers all variables, in- 
teracts with his advisers and finally pro- 
ceeds with caution. I, for one, applaud our 
new decision maker. 

Robert O'Shea 
New York City 


I noticed something odd about Bush's 
desk in the Oval Office. On your Index 
page there is a photo of the President seat- 
ed behind a beautiful oak desk, but ac- 
companying the story is a picture showing 
a mahogany desk. Which one is President 
Bush currently using, and is it common 
for a President to change desks? 

Dominick Forte 

New York City 

The Index page shows Bush in May at the 

desk known as the Resolute, which has 

been the property of the White House since 

1880. In June he switched to the mahogany 

desk he began using in 1985 as Vice Presi- 

dent. It is not unusual for a President to 
change desks. 





Baltic Nationalism 

The once free Estonian, Latvian and 
Lithuanian nations have been nearly de- 
stroyed during 50 years of overt and co- 











William Simmons, Los Angeles 


[Sige Tom Clancy's New Thriller 


He's smarter 
than Reagan, 
less driven 
than Carter } 
and savvy 
like Nixon 


How 
Bush 
Decides 


vert force wielded in the effort to create a 
Soviet Union. They are determined to be 
independent again [WORLD, Aug. 21]. If 
the Baltic states are made free, then one of 
the great violations of democracy in the 
20th century will be put right. 
David John Plesic 
Miami 





The ceremony shown in the photo- 
graph of Lithuanians placing flowers and 
candles on the railroad tracks took place 
June 14. This was a day of mourning to 
commemorate the victims whom the So- 
viets began deporting on that day in 1941. 
The deportations lasted until 1952. About 
10% of the Lithuanian population—some 
300,000 men, women and children—was 
shipped out in cattle cars to face slow 
death in Siberia or Gulag camps. After 
Stalin’s death, only a fraction returned. 

Rimvydas J. Sidrys 
Streator, Ill. 


Altered States 


Psychopharmacologist Ronald K. Sie- 
gel proposes that society produce a harm- 
less, nonaddictive drug [BEHAVIOR, Aug. 
21). It is extraordinary that anyone with 
expertise in psychopharmacology would 
support such a pea-brained scheme. We do 
not have the resources to combat the dev- 
astation of the psychoactive chemicals that 
are already too available. Billions of dol- 
lars in lost man-hours is only one of the re- 
sults of our use of mind-altering sub- 
stances. But if Siegel is determined to find 
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yet another poison to put on our already 

overcrowded shelves, he won't have to 

come up with a name. Aldous Huxley did 

that in his classic Brave New World. He 
called it soma. 

Luke G. Gardner 

Washington 


There are equivalents to the safe 
drugs Siegel yearns for. They are called 
endorphins and are produced when a per- 
son exercises vigorously. The endorphins 
are mood-altering chemicals. They in- 
duce a high, a feeling of euphoria, well 
known to any jogger. The beauty of en- 
dorphins is that they are inexpensive, safe 
and always on hand as long as you're will- 
ing to work for them. 

Joe Vikin 
Corning, N.Y. 


Roman Catholics at Auschwitz 


It is regrettable that Poland’s Franci- 
szek Cardinal Macharski reneged on his 
promise to move the Carmelite nuns from 
their convent at the site of the Auschwitz 
concentration camp [RELIGION, Aug. 21]. 
I believe the nuns do not belong there. Al- 
though it is true that Christians perished 
at the camp, the plan to eliminate all the 
Jewish people was so horrendous that the 
sisters should show more sensitivity to the 
memory of the 6 million Jews who died in 
the Holocaust. These men, women and 
children were put to death not because 
they practiced a religious life but because 
they were born Jewish. 

Marilyn Shustak 
Cranbury, N.J. 


Hundreds of thousands of Poles died 
at Auschwitz, including many priests and 
nuns. To force the Carmelite nuns to leave 








their convent outside the barbed-wire pe- | 
rimeter of Auschwitz, where they pray for | 


all the Nazi victims, is to rewrite history. 
Linda Ty-Casper 
Saxonville, Mass. 





Reforms for RICO 


I would like to add to your article on 
the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations Act [LAW, Aug. 21]. Re- 
form of RICO’s civil provisions is support- 
ed not only by accountants and securities 
and commodities dealers but also by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the AFL- 
clo, bankers, manufacturers and thou- 
sands of other Americans who stand to be 

















Make your pet happy, clean 
and comfortable, with... 


Pet-Vac™ 
only $3428* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 












© Pet-Vac works off two AA-bat- 
teries (not included). The vac- 
uum bag is easily removable 
and can be washed under 
the faucet, The unit is 
made of almost inde- 
structible hi-impact 
plastic. It is beaw- 
tifully styled. 


















You dog and cat are beset by fleas, ticks, and 
all kinds of dirt that they pick up in their wan- 
derings through your house and through the neighbor- 
hood. No wonder they itch, scratch, have matted hair, fur 
balls and many other kinds of vexations. But, you can bring 
happiness to your dog and cat with Pet-Vac—a modest yet im- 
portant “breakthrough” in pet care. It’s essentially a low-suction 
vacuum cleaner, efficient and pleasant, with a comb/brush attach- 
ment. It grooms your animal while it removes fluff, dirt, dandruff 
and those little pests and their and nits that cause your pets so 
much discomfort. They get lifted right off, for a speedy “adios.” And 
your animals just love it. They line up to get “treated” and purr con- 
tentedly as you work on them and give them your tender, loving care. 

We are one of the ee distributors of Pet-Vac in the United States and can bring you 
this neat ming aid for just $34.95. But here is an even better deal: Buy two for $69.90, 
and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Make your pet 
happy, clean and comfortable and keep your home free of dirt, ticks and fleas. If your 
pets could talk, Pet-Vac is what they would be asking for. Order your Pet-Vac today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For —_ orders (100+), call Ernest Gerard, 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 543-6570 or write him at the address below. 


low. 
Please give order Code #5047 A043 for Pet-Vac. le 1967 hi | | 


If you prefer, mail check or card authorization 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 




























and expiration. We need daytime phone for all 
orders and issuing bank be charge orders. 
UPS / insurance: $4.95 for one and $6.95 for 
three Pet-Vacs. Add sales tax for CA delivery, You 
have 30 day return and one year warranty. 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 





Learn how to have 
your book published. 


You are invited to send for a free illus- 
trated guidebook which explains how 
your book can be published, promoted 

and marketed. 
= Whether your 


To ge subject is fic- 








tion, non-fiction | 
elthistels or poetry, sci- 
P entific, scholar- 
in search ly, specialized, 
re) | a (even Nae 
. versial) this ites 
publisher handsome 40- Witte: 
7 page brochure National Trust 
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for prompt pub- Department PA 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


lication. | 
Unpublished authors, especially, will 
find this booklet valuable and inform- | 
ative. For your free copy, write to: 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. Dept. B-16 | 
516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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branded as “racketeers” because an artful 
lawyer can turn virtually any dispute into 
a RICO lawsuit. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission also supports reform 
of the RICO law. Congress is considering 
two bills to reform civil RICO. They should 
be enacted as quickly as possible to return 
RICO to its original purpose: the pursuit of 
real racketeers. 
Martin F. Connor 
Coalition for RICO Reform 
Washington 


Clancy’s Technothrillers 


My husband and I really enjoy read- 
ing Tom Clancy’s novels [BOOKS, Aug. 
21], although I sometimes get lost in all 
the Soviet names and technical descrip- 
tions. I like to think he wrote Patriot 
Games for all his women fans. For the 
past few years I’ve bought my husband a 
Clancy novel for his birthday in October; 
I was happy to learn that this year would 
be no exception. 

Wendy Hartman 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


I don’t mind Clancy’s living out his 
fantasy life on paper. But with the security 
of the U.S. and the lives of real people at 
stake, I would be uneasy if he were actual- 
ly to achieve his dream of working for the 
CIA. Americans have suffered enough 
from amateurs directing our foreign poli- 
cy and covert actions. 

Kenneth G. Olthoff 
Glen Burnie, Md. 





Zoo Stories 


Three cheers for your report on the 
new zoos [LIVING, Aug. 21]! Let the ani- 
mals enjoy those cageless parks. Iam hap- 
py to be the “captive” for a change. 

Linda Goodyear 
Darien, Conn. 


As an environmental-science major, I 
was pleased by your coverage of modern 
zoos. It is wonderful to see wildlife at 
peace in natural habitats rather than neu- 
rotic and in cages. But people do not al- 
ways appreciate open settings. At the 
Bronx Zoo, I have seen visitors threaten 
the well-being of the animals. Many ex- 
pect to be entertained by them rather 
than to learn from them. 

Jody DeJan 
New York City 


Far from Abyssmal 


Your film critic failed to appreciate 
the underwater setting of The Abyss (CIN- 
EMA, Aug. 14]. The depth alone is menac- 
ing. Anyone who has ever scuba-dived 
over the edge of a coral reef and hovered 
at 100 ft. unattached to any terra firma 
has looked down into the utter darkness 


ofa mile or more between himself and the | 
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Low Expenses 


Into 1992! 


All money market funds claim to offer high current yields, 


but in order to offer them, you must start with low costs. 


It's our low-cost guarantee that sets Fidelity’s Spartan Money Market Fund apart from all the others. Spartan’s low-cost 
guarantee ensures that you'll be able to invest for high current yields over the long term. Fidelity is guaranteeing to 
freeze fund operating expenses at no more than 0.45% all the way into 1992." Of course, you still pay for the transac- 


tions you make.” Call now for today's high current yields. 


The Spartan” Advantage 


When you compare money market funds, make sure you get 
the whole story. Nobody else but Fidelity offers all these 
advantages to today’s savers 
W Arecord of consistently higher yields since inception 

January 23, 1989 than the average money market 

fund.* 

Y Complete 24-hour, no-pressure service. 

Y Free shareholder investment magazine, 
Investment Vision. 

W Access to over 100 investment choices, including CDs 
and U.S. Treasuries.* 





Visit our Nationwide Investor Centers or call 24 hours 


. . . 

Special Yield Opportunity 

Right now, by investing in Spartan you can take advantage of 
a special yield opportunity. Beginning July 1, 1989 Fidelity is 
temporarily paying for a portion of the fund's expenses, which 
boosts your money market return® And even after this special 
opportunity ends, the Spartan low-cost guarantee can help you 
earn high current money market yields. For more complete 
information on Spartan Money Mi arket Fund, including manage- 
ment fees and transaction expenses, call or write for a free 
prospectus. Re ad it carefully before you invest or send money. If 
you're receiving a retirement plan distribution, or simply 
shopping for a better place for your existing IRA, con- 
sider Spartan for your IRA rollover or transfer. Minimum 
initial investment: $20,000. 





1-800-232-3232 


Service for the hearing impaired TDD/1-800-544-0118 





delity €)9investments: 





Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc., Member NYSE. Fidelity Distributors Corporation 


sg (General Distribution Agent), PO. Box 660603, Dallas, TX 75266-0003, CODE: MLAS/SPM/090189 








*The fund’s adviser is temporarily paying a portion of the fund's expenses which increases its yield. This expense limitation may be termins aed or revised at any time, at which time expenses 
= go up and the yield will go down. On July 1, 1989, the Fund Sea paying a portion of its expenses. Yields will fluctuate, ‘This operuting expense guarantee began on 5/7/89 and ends 
7/2. Operating expenses do not include Brokerage fees or commissions (if any); interest on borrowing; taxes, and extraordinary non-recurring expenses. “These transactions will reduce 
your yield depending on the number of transactions you make. “According to Donoghue's Money Fund Report ‘Offered through Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE. Fidelity Dis 
tributors is not a bank and mutual fund shares are not issued or guaranteed by any bank or insured by the FDIC. CDs are federully insured up to $100,000 per depositor per institution 



























Why be We'll also 
hampered by the pamper you with 
confines of a single | Marriott's warm, 
hotel room? attentive service. 

When you can And, of course, 
be pampered at you'll be receiving 
Marriott Suites. Marriott Honored 
For about the Guest Awards. 
same price. So come to 

We'll pamper Marriott Suites, 
you with a and let us pamper 
comfortable you. 
bedroom, and After all, who 
a generously deserves it more 
appointed living than you? 
room, as well. - 

So you'll have all the NEWPORT BEACH 
space you need. FALL TRAVEL RATE _ 
To work, conduct $ a 
meetings, or 
just relax. $85 WEEKENDS** 
Marriott Suites 
Atlanta Midtown * Atlanta Perimeter * Chicago Downers Grove * Chicago O'Hare 
Newport Beach, CA * Scottsdale, AZ * Wilmington, DE. 
Opening October in Costa Mesa, CA. Opening this winter in Washington, DC (3 locations). 
Corporate Rates range from $99-$139 depending on location. Lower weekend rates available.** 
For reservations and information, call toll-free 1-800-228-9290. 
*To qualify for this special rate, please be sure to ask for the $109 “Fall Travel” rate. Special rate available in Newport Beach only—through October 31 
** Availability limited. All rates subject to change without notice. © 1989 Marriott Suites. 
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Macintosh 


Specialists 


Since 1978, Di-No Computers has provided Apple® computers, along 
with professional advice, technical support and service, to thousands of San 
Gabriel Valley area businesses. 

Our Macintosh® Specialist can work with you to design an affordable 
system that meets your current needs and also anticipates your future plans. 

For engineering , database management, Multi-media, accounting, CAD, 
graphics, communications, word processing, MIDI, and Desktop Publishing 
Di-No and Macintosh computers have set the standard. And the Mac? is 
easy to learn and use, so you can be up and running in no time. 

Please stop by or, better yet, call for an appointment. te 


DPNY COMPUTERS 
... Your Macintosh Specialists 
2091 E. Colorado, Pasadena 818 795-6674 


Apple, the Apple Logo, Macintosh & Mac are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc 
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The One You’ve Been Hearing About 
¢ 
The One You've Been Reading About 
+ 
The One That’s Medically Supervised 
* 
The One With Behavioral And Nutritional Therapy 
s 
The One That’s Clinically Proven Safe And Effective 
© 
The One Everyone Tries To Imitate 
* 


The One Medical Weight Management Program You Should Call 





The Proven Medical Treatment For Obesity 
To Attend A Free Orientation Call: 


eet es 


© 1989 Sandoz Nutrition Corporation 
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Stopping aver in Madrid between any Fashionable Madrid, with its unique 
two international flights -one of them being combination of art, culture and entertain- 
Ayuntamiento de Madrid intercontinental- is now free. The City ment 24 hours a day. You have a friend in 
’atronato Municipal de Turismo Council of Madrid invites you to enjoy its Madrid now. Call your travel agent 
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game, Jack Nicklaus. Sample 
international cuisine in 
unequalled elegance. Or 
drift through lush lagoons 
in an outrigger canoe. 
Experience The Westin Kauai 
at Kauai Lagoons. Nothing 
else comes close. 

For reservations, call your 
travel agent or 800-228-3000. 


There exists but one destina- 
tion that embodies all the 
elements of greatness. The 
Westin Kauai at Kauai 
Lagoons. Revel in a pool 

of legendary and unrivalled 
proportions. Golf on two of 
the most challenging and 
beautiful courses in the world 
designed by the greatest of the 
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It’s the Big Easy Sale at GMC Truck! 
And the facts are simple: We've got a big selection, with over 
80,000 new 1989 light duty GMC Trucks that must be sold! It’s 
easier than ever to buy, with 68 million dollars worth of Cash 
Back and dealer incentives. Like 2.9% APR GMAC Financing 
or $750 Cash Back on S-15 Jimmys and S-15 Pickups. Plus, 
incentives to GMC Truck dealers now make it possible for your 
dealer to pass along big savings on GMC Trucks that can make 

a great deal even better! So hurry to the Big Easy Sale at your 
GMC Truck dealer, today. And get yourself a big new GMC 


Truck while the savings are easy! . 
CMCrruck 
P Am 
It’s not just a truck anymore. 
Decler financial participation may affect consumer cost. LENGTH OF FINANCE 


CONTRACT IS LIMITED. $500 Cash Back on X-8) S-15 Pickups. You must take retail delivery 
out of dealer stock. See your participating dealer for qualification details 


See your Southern California 
GMC Truck Dealer 

Allen GMC Truck 

Laguna Niguel 

Bay GMC Truck 
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Gene Berg GMC Truck 

Van Nuys 

Boulevard GMC Truck 
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Campbell GMC Truck 

Corona 

Canyon GMC Truck 
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Clairmont GMC Truck 
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Barry Frey GMC Truck 
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Good GMC Truck 
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Walter Rueff GMC Truck 

San Fernando 

Guy Schmidt GMC Truck 
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Sterkel GMC Truck 

Canoga Park 

Superior GMC Truck 

Ontario 

Thorson GMC Truck 

Pasadena 

Thorson GMC Truck 
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University Sales & Service 
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ocean floor. Realizing the limitations of 
even the most modern diving equipment 
and one’s physical vulnerability to that 
environment, a diver has no trouble ap- 
preciating the terror of being dragged to- 
ward the edge of such an abyss. 
Mike McCauley 
Tulsa 


Faking Quotes 

I was stunned by the decision of the 
US. appeals court in California that a 
writer may deliberately misquote some- 
one as long as the sense is not substantial- 
ly changed [PRESS, Aug. 21]. To the ex- 
tent that it makes allowances for the 
normal failings of people who are trying 
to do an accurate job of reporting, perhaps 
the ruling has value. But if it encourages 
the idea that deliberate misquotation is 
acceptable, then it should be decried by 

journalists of integrity everywhere. 
Auburn Faber Traycik 
Editor, Christian Challenge 
Washington 





Lambasting Landers 


I find advice columnist Ann Landers in- 
teresting and amusing [INTERVIEW, Aug. 
21]. But who can have confidence in some- 
one who doesn’t know how to hang toilet pa- 
per correctly? The end should not be in the 
back, along the wall; it should come down 
over the front so it is always accessible. 

Keith Thompson 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


Landers may have the last word on 
toilet paper, but millions of concerned 
people, including her twin sister Abby, 
are hard at work making sure she does not 
have the final say on the treatment of ani- 
mals. “Dear Abby” has quoted George 
Bernard Shaw on animal experimenta- 
tion: “Vivisection is a social evil because if 
it advances human knowledge, it does so 
at the expense of human character.” 

Kristin De Gaetano 


Denver 
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Good Service 


TIME’s service to its readers doesn’t only include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring 
that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call: 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME'’s customer service representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee delivery 
of gift subscriptions to your friends and relatives. 


Change your Address (please notify us four weeks 
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Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties. 
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TIME Subscription Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
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Fighting Back 


Bush declares another war on drugs, but it may not help much 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


Every President, it seems, 
must have his own war on 
drugs, declared with maxi- 

EE mum fanfare and solemn 
oaths that this time, this 

time the nation really will defeat the 

scourge of narcotics abuse. And never 
mind that the necessity for a new crusade 
tacitly testifies to the failure of all previ- 
ous ones. Thus, when George Bush goes 
on camera Tuesday for his first prime- 
time address to the nation from the Oval 

Office, he almost certainly will not re- 

mind his viewers that three years earlier 


+ 


Ronald and Nancy Reagan, in a rare joint 
TV appearance, kicked off a similar cam- 
paign. Instead, Bush will outline his own 
strategy for reducing cocaine and heroin 
abuse and summon the citizenry to an all- 
out effort to confront what many people 
tell pollsters they consider the worst dan- 
ger threatening American life 
Unhappily, however, there is no guar- 
antee that Bush's offensive will be any 
more successful than Reagan’s, which 


launched (as Bush ought to remember, 
since he was assigned a leading role in it) 
The new program does move—a few 
inches—in the right direction by shifting 





emphasis from expensive and ineffective 
attempts at cutting off the supply of co- 
caine and other illegal drugs from abroad 
to reducing demand for them at home 
But in part it seems to be aimed at the 
wrong target: several measures are de- 
signed to cut casual use of cocaine by the 
middle class, although such use is already 
declining sharply. Worse, Bush, like Rea- 
gan, is trying to fight a war on the cheap 


| The money he proposes to spend is almost 
was all but forgotten a year after it was | 


laughably inadequate compared with the 
size of the problem. This will leave many 
angry Americans little choice but to take 
action on their own to try to fill the vacu- 
um left by federal, state and local law-en- 








| among aides last week. But all in- 








forcement agencies (see following story). 

But quite by accident, the timing is su- 
perb. Sept. 5, a date picked some weeks 
ago, happens to come after three weeks 
during which a virtual civil war between 
drug barons and the government of Co- 
lombia has been highlighted on Ameri- 
ca’s TV news programs every night. The 
upsurge of drug-connected violence in an 
already unbelievably violent country has 
refocused American attention on illegal 
drugs as few other developments could. 
The policy is a typical Bush mix- 
ture of old programs—some 
under new labels—and modest 
innovations, well balanced politi- 
cally. Most of it is the work of 
William Bennett, Bush’s national 
director of drug-control policy. 
Bennett lost some battles in the 
final stages of drafting. He had 
proposed permitting U.S. mili- 
tary pilots to aggressively force 
down private planes suspected of 
flying drugs into the U.S.; Bush 
would not buy that idea. Bennett 
also wanted to press states to sus- 
pend the driver’s licenses of even 
casual drug users, by withholding 
federal highway funds from any 
states that refused to do so. Bush 
decided against the penalty; 
states are merely to be “encour- 
aged” to suspend driver's li- 
censes. Some other last-minute 
changes were possible too; at 
least a dozen drafts and redrafts 
of Bush’s speech circulated 


dications were that the policy 
would remain substantially the 
one that Bennett drew up and 
that has been leaking out piece- 
meal for weeks. 

To fight casual drug use, the 
Administration will recommend 
that states “prosecute vigorously 
all misdemeanor drug offenses” 
as well as felonies. Recognizing, 





cede that by far the bigger part of the 
problem is addiction, especially to crack 
cocaine, in poor neighborhoods, which 
has been rising even as casual use de- 
clines. But the parts of the program tar- 
geted on this front are modest. Washing- 
ton will promote expansion of pilot 


programs that take addicts out of drug- 
infested neighborhoods and treat them in 
residential facilities that also help them to 
find jobs, get schooling and give them so- 
cial support. Bush would also increase 





President Bush leading his antidrug advisers onto the lawn 
of his Kennebunkport home for a meeting with the press 


Bush’s Battle Plan 


President Bush proposes to spend $7.8 billion next 
year to reduce demand for and supply of illegal sub- 
stances. But only about $1 billion of that is new money. 
The rest comes from existing programs or efforts for 
which the Administration has already sought funding. 
Highlights of his proposals: 


@ Increasing federal aid to state and local police by anunspec- 
ified amount for “street-level” attacks on the drug trade. 


@ Encouraging states to crack down on drug users as well 
as dealers and to sentence nonviolent offenders to “alter- 
native” punishments like boot camps or house arrest rather 
than to overcrowded jails and prisons. 





past ten years as an example of what edu- 
cation can accomplish. 

The program calls for stricter punish- 
ment too. It would increase federal funds 
for “street-level law enforcement”; tight- 
en bail, probation, parole and sentencing 
practices; and require drug testing of pris- 
oners, parolees and people who are arrest- 
ed and charged with drug-related crimes. 
Overseas, Bush would triple, to about 
$300 million, drug-fighting aid to the gov- 
ernments of Colombia, Peru and Bolivia 
(this does not include the emer- 
gency aid already extended to 
Colombia). But funding for ef- 
forts to intercept drugs coming 
into the U.S. would be cut slight- 
ly, $80 million out of roughly $1.5 
billion, and the money would be 
transferred to other programs. 

The big joke is that Bush pro- 
poses to do all this with pitifully 
little money. The Administration 
will tout a $7.8 billion program. 
But only about $1 billion will be 
new money, including $600 mil- 
lion for education and treatment. 
Almost $6 billion consists of 
funds the Government is already 
spending, and another $1 billion- 
odd constitutes double counting 
of cash for building federal pris- 
ons and hiring federal agents and 
prosecutors that Bush has al- 
ready asked for as part of his an- 
ticrime program. Congressional 
critics protest that the money is 
nowhere near enough. Bush pro- 
poses, for example, to put up 
about $900 million for drug treat- 
ment, a 25% increase over the 
amount he originally requested 
for fiscal 1990. But that would do 
little more than restore deep cuts 
made over the eight years of the 
Reagan Administration. Con- 
gressional Democrats estimate 
that fully funding treatment pro- 
grams for children under 16, 
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however, that such enforcement @ Expanding treatment programs, including pilot efforts youths currently in the juvenile 
would swamp already over- that take addicts out of drug-infested neighborhoods and justice system and pregnant ad- 
crowded prisons and jails, the help find them jobs and education. dicts would cost $3.9 billion, or 


program would provide modest 
federal funding for alternative- 
sentencing programs, including 


house arrest and boot camps, for Last hese Combatting the social and 
nonviolent drug offenders. © Tripling drug-fighting aid to Colombia, Peru and Bolivia economic conditions in the ghet- 
The stress on combatting ca- to about $300 million a year. tos, which foster drug addiction, | 


sual drug use might seem illogi- 
cal, since the eight-page White 
House summary of the policy 
cites on its first page recent research indi- 
cating that such use has fallen 37% since 
1985. But Bennett insists that it is neces- 
sary to break the impression, set largely 
by middle-class occasional drug users, 
that smoking or snorting cocaine is social- 
ly acceptable and even daringly glamor- 
ous—an idea that some experts believe is 
already far out of date. 

Administration officials readily con- 


© Cutting off federal aid to schools, colleges and universi- 
ties that do not implement drug education and prevention 


funding for treatment programs general- 
ly, with emphasis on caring for pregnant 
women and newborn babies at risk from 
drugs. The White House would further re- 
quire schools, colleges and universities to 
implement drug-prevention programs as 
a condition for receiving federal money. 
Administration officials cite the dramatic 
change in public attitudes toward ciga- 
rette smoking and drunk driving over the 





four times as much as the Ad- 
ministration plans to spend for 
all types of treatment. 


as some Administration officials 

contend must be done eventual- 

ly, would require nothing less 
than a new war on poverty. But middle- 
class public opinion would not favor 
spending tens of billions for that pur- 
pose. Bush’s program may be all that is 
politically possible now, and it does con- 
tain some worthwhile ideas. But it falls 
far, far short of what a true war on drugs 
would require. Reported by Dan 
Goodgame/Kennebunkport and Steven 
Holmes/Washington 
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On the Front Lines 


House by house, block by block, angry citizens are rising up against 
| the drug dealers who have invaded their neighborhoods 








BY RICHARD LACAYO 


Where Rantine McKesson 





lives, in the Seven Mile—Van 
Dyke section of east Detroit, 
the streets are thick with 
“rollers.” That is the slang 


term for the young dealers with the beep- 
ers on their belts and their heads busy cal- 
culating how to spend the $3,000 or so 
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they can make each week selling crack. 
The streets are clogged with customers 
too, mostly whites from the suburbs who 
treat the neighborhood as their very own 
drive-in drug mart. Not long ago, one 
woman got out of her car and simply 
waved a handful of cash in the air. A flock 
of rollers came running. 

For a year, McKesson, 34, a legal sec- 
retary, watched the takeover with dismay, 






Edute McKesson, right, and two neighbors boarding up a rubble-strown crack 
house on the city’s tough east side 








disgust and sometimes horror. But she 
merely watched—until the night in July 
when feuding dealers shot up a house just 
a block away. “While they were running 
away, they dumped a 12-gauge shotgun in 
my alley,” she says. “One of the neighbor- 





hood kids found it.” It was then that | 


McKesson decided to face down the deal- 
ers and galvanize the neighborhood with 
a march against crack. “I’m afraid for my 
kids, myself and my property val- 
ues,” she says. “But I'm not going 
to run.” 

No one will be listening more 
closely this week to George 
Bush’s proposals for a national 
war on drugs than the people 
whose neighborhoods have been 
commandeered by the crack 
trade. Countless numbers of an- 
gry homeowners and frightened 
apartment dwellers have discov- 
ered that in the war against 
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their front doors. Frustrated by 
federal, state and local authori- 
ties whose effectiveness fails to 
match their rhetoric, a growing 
number of Americans have de- 
vised their own methods for driv- 
ing the dealers from their streets 

All around the country, they 
have been organizing to patrol 
their own turf, seal up the aban- 
doned houses that serve as crack 
dens, even bring suits against ab- 
sentee landlords who own the 
buildings. Some go in for a more 
dangerous tactic: direct harass- 
ment of drug sellers. That was 
one of the methods used by the 
fearless Beat Keepers in Los An- 
geles to chase off the dealers near 
Hollywood and Vine. Though 
their confrontational approach is 
risky, the Beat Keepers have a 
rallying cry that could be taken 
up by the troops in the lonely war 
against drugs in almost any city: 
“Beat the crack, and take the 
neighborhood back!” 

The neighborhood that 
McKesson wants to take back is 
typical of the patchwork land- 
scape that is much of Detroit, 
where tidy streets abruptly give 
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drugs, the front line is just outside | 














way to blasted stretches of chaos 
The white bungalow in which she 
lives with her husband Edwin, a 
Detroit police officer, their two 
children and a twelve-year-old 
niece, sits amid well-kept houses 
with neatly trimmed lawns. But 
just a few blocks away are the 
rubble-strewn lots and aban- 
doned buildings where the crack 
dealers hang out 

Afler deciding to lead a citi- 
zens’ march against the dealers, 
McKesson received some en- 
couraging cooperation from the 
community. She persuaded a 
company to donate the paper for 
1,000 flyers announcing the 
march, then convinced a printer 
to produce them for free. Local 
merchants contributed poster 
board and wood to make signs 
carrying messages like DRUGS 
SPELL DEATH. CRIME SPELLS 
JAIL. Then she wrote a letter to 
the Detroit city council. “I said 
we were going to do this march 
whether they liked it or not,” 
McKesson recalls. To her sur- 
prise, the council offered its en- 
thusiastic support, even provid- 
ing a police escort for the demonstrators. 

The response from McKesson’s 
neighbors was less heartening. Only 60 
turned out for the march, many of them 
children. Undaunted, McKesson and her 
small band went ahead, marching, shout- 
ing and imploring for 15 hours on a 
muggy Saturday in August. At one point, 
they came upon a dealer about to make a 
sale. “We just stared at him,” says 
McKesson. “He saw he was surrounded 
and took off.” 

For the past two months, McKesson, 
husband Edwin and neighbor Randal 
Joyce have kept busy conducting patrols 
and boarding up deserted houses that 
might otherwise serve as crack dens 
“Yesterday I chased a middle-age white 
guy out of here,” she says. “I was right 
down his tail. And because the dealer saw 
me, he wouldn’t sell the guy dope.’ The 
dealers began operating again as soon as 
the march was over, but at least the mes- 
sage had got out: Some of the residents are 
going to fight 

Battles like McKesson’s can be won, 


though the victories are hard earned, ten- 


uous and often restricted to just a few 
blocks wrested from the drug thugs. But 
McKesson can take heart from the exam- 
ple set by the people who live near 20th 
and Tasker Streets in South Philadelphia 
A year ago, the area was swarming with 
crack dealers and addicts. Today they are 
nowhere to be seen, though it took a trage- 
dy to alert the neighborhood to the depth 
of its own predicament. In July 1988, 
Ralph Brooks Jr., 6, was paralyzed by a 
stray bullet fired during a feud between 
two dealers. 
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Soon after, disgusted residents formed 
the 20th and Tasker Improvement Coun- 
cil. One of their goals was simply to get or- 
dinary citizens out from behind their 
closed doors. “Unless the community 
comes up with ways to reown the streets, 
the dealers will be back,” explains com- 
munity organizer Peter Moor. “We want 
to get the barbecues going again.” 

Throughout the year, hundreds of lo- 
cal people have taken to the streets in a 
series of outdoor vigils, cleanups and plain 
old parties. A visitor to the area can now 
see the 50 former crack dens boarded up 
by local residents, many of them covered 
with a painted warning: ANOTHER HOUSE 
SEALED BY THE RESISTANCE. A vacant lot 


| once used for drug sales has also been con- 


verted by residents into a playground: the 
Ralph Brooks Jr. Tot Lot 

Similar efforts are taking place wher- 
ever residents are determined to show 
dealers that they are outnumbered by the 
people they have cowed for so long 
“We're overwhelming them with our 
numbers,” boasts Julius Wilkerson, direc- 
tor of New Orleans’ Velocity Foundation, 
which has set up 22 “drug-free” zones 
around that city 

Bulletins from other cities along the 
front 


LOS ANGELES. Last Monday night de- 
veloper Danny Bakewell, head of a group 
called the Brotherhood Crusade Black 
United Fund, led about 50 men to the 
door of a crack house in the heart of gang- 
infested South Central. “This is a major 
hit,” he told the anxious group. “We're 
going to confront a major drug house.” 






« When April Wolf or other members of a community patrol spot a drug deal, they 
« use cellular phones to tip off the police 











Backed by his platoon, all recruited from 
a local church, Bakewell, 42, knocked on 
the door. “Why you picking on me?” 
asked the startled man who answered 
“I'm picking on dope dealers,” replied 
Bakewell. “You deal dope, then I'm pick- 
ing on you.” The group did no more than 
show their numbers that night, but it ap- 
parently worked: drug selling at the house 
has halted 

In the month since Bakewell 
launched his campaign, police say, crime 
has dropped more than 67% in the 36- 
block area targeted for neighborhood pa- 
trols and crack-house swoops. “We send a 
clear message that if you are dealing dope, 
we will do what it takes to drive you out,” 
says Bakewell. “We'll stand outside your 
door, call you out, report you to the police, 
disrupt your clients. We will just emphati- 
cally say, “This gig is up.” ” 





CHICAGO. Two nights after Bakewell’s 
raid, two Chicago priests, the Revs 
George Clements and Michael Pfleger, 
led 200 people on an antidrug march 
through the South Side, where Father 
Pfleger’s St. Sabina Church is located. But 
the men have done more than march 
Last May, when an 18-year-old boy from 
his parish died of a drug overdose, Father 
Clements took action against a local can- 
dy store that did a side business in crack 
pipes, syringes and cocaine scales. For 
weeks Father Clements, 57, had been try- 
ing in vain to persuade the shop owner to 
stick to Tootsie Rolls and chewing gum 
“After the funeral, I got very emotional,” 
says Father Clements. “I went in and told 
him to smash up the stuff right there.” 
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= macic’s fight against dope-dealing gangs 


When the man refused, the priest 
planted himself in the doorway, telling 
| any prospective customer that the shop 
owner sold drug paraphernalia. “To my 
pleasant surprise, people would not go 
in,” Father Clements recalls. The propri- 
etor gave in after 45 minutes and removed 
the drug equipment. Six weeks later, Fa- 
thers Clements and Pfleger and a group of 
parishioners turned to civil disobedience, 
though some might less charitably term it 
outright lawlessness. They broke down 
the door of a local paraphernalia manu- 
facturer, occupied the offices and were ar- 
rested. While charges were later dropped, 
the incident prompted the Illinois legisla- 
ture to adopt a law banning the sale of 
such equipment. 


BERKELEY. Molly Wetzel, a manage- 
ment consultant, formed the Francisco 
Street Community Group after her 15- 
year-old son Peter was robbed at gunpoint 
by a drug dealer. Early this summer she 
| and 14 neighbors filed suit in small-claims 
court against the landlord of a crack 
house located down the block from her 
home. Each plaintiff was eventually 
awarded $1,000. The previously indiffer- 
ent landlord evicted the tenants. 








Weizel’s suit, the first of its kind in the 
country, inspired a similar and equally 
successful action in San Francisco. “All 
my neighbors have big smiles on their 
faces, and so do I,” says Gary Brady, one 
of 17 residents who were each awarded 
$2,000 in that suit. He and Wetzel are now 
collaborating in the preparation of a man- 
ual to teach others how to bring similar 
court actions. 


HOUSTON. The police were well aware 
of the open drug dealing in Link Valley, a 
six-block area of derelict condos and 
apartment houses about six miles from 
downtown. Dealers used to wave brazenly 
from the windows of their squatters’ pads 
to flag down drive-by customers. Inevita- 
bly, drug-related crime began spilling into 
nearby neighborhoods. After an elderly 
woman was murdered in her home last 
September, George Harris, a tax accoun- 
tant, and Don Graff, an upholstery sales- 
man, helped form the Stella Link Revital- 
ization Coalition, an umbrella group of 
civic associations from nine area neigh- 
borhoods with a combined population of 
about 20,000 

First they searched title records to 
identify the owners of 23 Link Valley 








properties, then asked the owners 
of empty buildings to board and 
clean them up. After getting co- 
operation from most of the land- 
lords, the coalition secured affi- 
davits for the police to enter and 
search the buildings, and per- 
suaded local politicians and po- 
lice brass to provide extra officers 
and $100,000 in overtime pay for 
a sustained sweep of the area. 
They even helped put together an 
interagency task force to coordi- 
nate the efforts of federal and lo- 
cal officials. 

The coup de grace came in 
January, when 100 police officers 
invaded Link Valley. Most of the 
dealers had already fled the area, 
but the police show of force was 
consolidated by two important 
follow-ups. First there was a 
cleanup blitz in which 500 volun- 
teers and jail probationers filled 
40 Dumpsters with trash. That 
was followed by a month during 
which police mounted check- 
points around the area to drive 
away prospective buyers—and 
with them the dealers. Today the 
area remains free of drug selling, 
and serious crime is down by 
11%. “It used to be like a war 
zone,” recalls Thelma Tapiador. 
“Now you can walk to the conve- 
nience store and not be hassled.” 





| LOS ANGELES: Despite threats, Patricia Patrick, right, and Katie Nonnette are stepping up | 


The experience of Link Val- 
ley illustrates one article of faith 
among neighborhood resistance fighters: 
local citizens can move quickly where 
government plods. “The civic groups co- 
ordinated agencies, and they put pressure 
on property owners and lenders,” says 
Sergeant James Collins, a Houston police 
officer who was involved in the effort. 
“The police department can’t do that.” 
The revived attention of police, who had 
felt stymied in the past, also showed that 
authorities can be energized to act when 
they see that residents care enough to do 
the same. “The police were dying for 
some help,” recalls Link Valley activist 
Graff. “They were like little kids in a can- 
dy store when they got it.” 

The kind of help that police are most 
likely to welcome is information. In Prov- 
idence the 100 volunteers of the Elmwood 
Neighbors for Action operate car patrols 
intended to intimidate potential buyers. 
But if they spot a sale under way, mem- 





| bers call in the details to police using cel- 


lular car phones paid for by the state. In 
Houston police issue car markings and | 
CB radios to patrol units they sponsor. 

In general, patrollers never intervene 
or attempt to confront violators. Instead, 
they soak up such details as car license 


| numbers and the descriptions of people 
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passing money or drugs on the 
street. In Boston tipsters can also 
call Drop-A-Dime (the name 
comes from the street term dim- 
ing, meaning to inform). Begun 
six years ago, the anonymous 
hotline now handles 300 to 500 
calls a month. One in twelve re- 
sults in either an arrest or the 
confiscation of drugs. “We can’t 
get the kind of information these 
citizens provide,” says William 
Celester, deputy superintendent 
of the Boston police department. 
“They know the dealers. They 
watch them up close.” 

“An effective campaign 
against drugs can’t be conducted 
by angry people with baseball 
bats,” says Michael Clark, direc- 
tor of the Citizen’s Committee for 
New York City, a nonprofit orga- 
nization that assists community 
activist groups. Clark advises 
such organizations that the larg- 
est possible membership will 
make individual members less 
prominent as targets for dealer 
resentment. He also stresses co- 
operation with police, not lone- 
operator tactics. His group has 
helped train about 1,000 city po- 
lice as “community patrol offi- 
cers” who work with neighbor- 
hood organizers to coordinate 
antidrug efforts. 

To mobilize citizen coopera- 
tion in some of the hardest-hit ar- 
eas of Washington, police are 
planning a door-to-door cam- 
paign to encourage residents to 
band together. “We're going to them rath- 
er than waiting for them to come to us,” 





Neighborhood Watch Program. They 
have their work cut out for them. In a city 
that last week counted its 303rd murder 
this year—a record, with four months still 
to go—many of those in the poorest 
neighborhoods are numbed by the daily 
dose of gunfire, stabbings and beatings. 
Drug money also sometimes buys off local 
residents, who in return will open their 
doors to dealers fleeing a bust 

Washington has another, unique 
problem. The fight against drugs is badly 
hampered by persistent allegations about 
cocaine use by Mayor Marion Barry. In 
December city police aborted an under- 
cover drug investigation of convicted drug 
dealer Charles Lewis at a downtown hotel 
after they learned that Barry was in Lew- 
is’ room, Last week a Washington TV sta- 
tion reported that Lewis has told FBI in- 
vestigators that he and the mayor smoked 
crack in the room during several of 
Barry’s visits. 

The kind of assistance the police do 
not welcome comes from citizens who 
presume to take on the drug dealers them- 
selves. The enormous profits of the crack 











says inspector Melvin Clark, head of the | 
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trade and the heavy weaponry that has 
become standard gear among dealers 
have made fighting the drug war more 
dangerous than ever, and not just in Co- 
lombia. Earlier this month Maria Her- 
nandez, a 34-year-old mother of three 
who had been resisting the intrusion of 
drug dealers in her Brooklyn, N.Y., 
neighborhood, was shot to death through 
the bedroom window of her apartment. 
Just ten days earlier, her husband Carlos 
had been stabbed in a confrontation with 
a drug dealer. After the McKessons were 
threatened by dealers who vowed to shoot 
up their house, Rantine moved her chil- 
dren into the basement for a month. 

In Los Angeles, where much of the 
drug trade is controlled by the city’s trig- 
ger-happy youth gangs, threats are such a 
common problem for the members of 
MAGIC—Mothers Against Gangs in Com- 
munities—that they acknowledge them 
on the message of the telephone answer- 
ing machine at the group’s headquarters. 
“Hello, you've reached MAGIC,” the tape 
says cheerily. “We're still receiving your 
threats, but it’s not going to make us stop. 
We've come too far to turn around.” 

Law-enforcement officials are also 
wary of volunteer actions that smack of 
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. After the Ashton Street Block Club sued the landlord of a house used as a 
» crack den, the owner paid off, and the building was boarded up 
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vigilantism. In Detroit two local men took 
it upon themselves to torch a local crack 
house. (Arrested and tried for arson, they 
were acquitted by a jury that accepted 
their argument that the crack-house at- 
tack was a form of self-defense.) Some | 
other drug-fighting tactics, while legal, 
seem to press against the limits of the con- 
stitutional. In Belle Meade, a drug-belea- 
guered neighborhood of Miami, citizens 
acting with the approval and funding of 
the Miami City Commission have erected 
barricades across five of the six streets 
that lead into the area. Some residents 
would like to put a guardhouse at the sixth 
to screen all visitors. While outsiders 
might object to the constraints on their 
freedom of movement, the barriers seem | 
to have had the intended effect: while Mi- 
ami averaged an 11% increase in crime 
over the past year, Belle Meade enjoyed 
a 16% decline. The idea is now under 
consideration in 20 other Dade County 
communities. 

Skeptics point out that dealers driven 
out of one neighborhood frequently set up 
shop on someone else’s doorstep. “Often 
you're just changing the geography of 
crime,” says University of Texas sociolo- 
gist Mark Warr. “Moving it somewhere 
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else rather than reducing its frequency.” 
The free-floating nature of the drug trade 
means that every community must be on 
guard. In Boston, for example, the Mont- 
gomery-—West Canton Street Crime 


Watch patrols an area containing just 54 | 


houses and about 250 people. Christopher 
Hayes, director of the city’s Neighbor- 
hood Crime Watch, formed the group 
himself 17 years ago. “You have to think 
small,” he says. “You can’t worry about 
what's happening three or four blocks 
away.” 


Nation 


But organizers like Hayes know that 
antidrug crusaders also have to think big, 
because the threat to small neighborhoods 
comes from the wider world. When Ran- 
tine McKesson was passing out the leaf- 
lets to alert her neighbors about the forth- 
coming march against crack, she 
discovered the depth of another problem. 
“It’s remarkable how many people could 
not even read them,” she recalls. 

Small wonder. At nearby Pershing 
High School, almost half the black teen- 
agers drop out before graduation. 








Among these youths the unemployment 
rate is 45.5%. Police raids and citizen 
patrols will never be a match for a drug 
epidemic fed by poverty and joblessness. 
Now the apparently tireless McKesson 
is not only resisting the dealers with 
crime patrols but setting up a literacy 
program. As her husband Edwin says, 
“Someone has to make a difference. If 
you don’t start with yourself, it will nev- 
er get done.” Reported by Richard Behar/ 
Philadelphia, S.C. Gwynne/Detroit and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 











Bright Kids, Bad Business 





o residents of drug- 

drenched ghetto areas, 
cocaine dealers seem the em- 
bodiment of evil. But that 
common and understandable 
perception may be flawed. 
According to Cocaine Kids, a 
newly published study by so- 
ciologist Terry Williams of 
the City University of New 
York, the lucrative crack 
business has become a lure 
for some of the best and 
brightest young men and 








money.” Some were as young 
as 14 when they began sell- 
ing drugs. 

The youngsters had not 
slipped innocently into sell- 
ing cocaine. The state's 
so-called Rockefeller laws, 
which mandate a prison 
term for anyone over 18 con- 
victed of possessing illegal 
substances, have created an 
incentive for major drug sup- 
pliers to employ younger 
teenagers as runners, look- 
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women in the inner city. To 
succeed at their illicit trade, 
dealers must exhibit many of the qualities that traditional 
businessmen admire: reliability, salesmanship, skill at han- 
dling people and a willingness to work long hours under de- 
manding conditions. 

“Many teenagers are drawn to work in the cocaine 
trade simply because they want jobs, full time or even as ca- 
sual labor. The drug business is a ‘safety net’ of sorts, a place 
where it is always possible to make a few dollars,” writes 
Williams. “Money and drugs are the obvious immediate re- 
wards. But there is another strong motivating force, and 
that is the desire to show family and friends that they can 
succeed at something.” For some, success simply means be- 
coming a more important dealer. Says Williams: “A kid 
who can routinely handle money, control personal use of co- 
caine, deal with buyers and control a weapon may make it 
out of the street and into the élite world of the superdealer.” 
But some also see drug dealing as a stepping-stone to a new 
life. 

Williams spent four years studying a group of teenagers 
who set up their own cocaine-selling crew in the Washing- 
ton Heights section of New York City. Of the seven Domin- 
icans and one black, not one expected to make drug dealing 
his life’s work. “Chillie,” who had the prestigious job of be- 
ing “behind the scale” (meaning he weighed and cut coke in 
“the office” apartment where many sales were made), was 
studying at CUNY. “I really wanna finish,” he told Williams. 
“I don’t want to get trapped in this coke business.” Charlie, 
a black with martial-arts training who stood guard in the 
apartment when customers called, declared, “I don’t plan 
to be in this business forever: I've got potential to do 
better, and I will. But right now, the thing is to make some 


Williams: to the crew, dealing drugs made sense 


outs and salesmen. The 
young drug dealers saw no 
chance to find a well-paying job with career possibilities. 
They knew that by selling drugs they were risking jail terms 
and violence from competitors. Most of them were aware 
that overindulgence in the substance they were peddling 
would endanger their minds and was, at the least, bad busi- 
ness. Explained “Masterrap,” the crew’s second-in-com- 
mand: “Selling coke is just like any other business—you 
gotta work hard, stay on your toes, protect what's yours and 
not f__ up with silly matters.” 

To make a profit, Max, the leader who supplied coke to 
the others, had to be a shrewd judge of character. He knew 
how much of the drug to give members, what price to charge, 
how soon they must either pay him or return the unsold coke. 
Anyone who gave too much away to entice clients or lure 
girls into sex parties, or simply sniffed away his profits, had 
his consignments slashed or his price hiked. While most of 
the crew snorted, those who free-based the purer coke with 
pipes were considered unreliable, Because they knew crack 
was so addictive, most of the members shunned it. 

What happened to them? Max saved a nest egg and start- 
ed a legitimate business in Florida; he claims that the “old 
man” who supplied the group with drugs reaped an $8 mil- 
lion profit from the gang’s labors. Charlie will graduate from 
college in January. “Masterrap” is learning to be a cook. 
“Chillie” was wounded by a gun-toting buyer, but is no longer 
dealing. Only one of Williams’ group is still in the cocaine 
business. For most, the lure of easy money turned out to be a 
mirage. It did not come easily, and it did not last. For the 
crew, says Williams, becoming crack dealers was a “ratio- 
nal,” though tragically misguided, decision. —By EdMagnuson. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York 
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LOOKS LIKE A BEER. 
SMELLS LIKE A BEER. 
TASTES LIKE A BEER. 














Heineken Introduces Buckler Non-Alcoholic Brew. 


For those times when you'd really like a beer but could do without the alcohol, 
TAs iced tie 4 clam lace alelamel (ee)ate)i (on eles\ Av dliamincMe@aMmeciirscial tle m(eriiom (elemen->.¢el-le Miceli) 
an import. But that should come as no surprise. After all...it's brewed by Heineken 


Imported by Van Munching &Co.,Inc.,New York, NY 
BUCKLER CONTAINS LESS THAN 0.5% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 








Epson EPL-6000. HP emulation. 300 x 300 DPI. 6 PPM, 512KB RAM, expandable to 4.5MB. 6 resident fonts. Two option font slots. Enhanced SelecType control panel. One year limited warranty 
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Selec Type 


UNTIL Now, 
LASER PRINTING HAS BEEN OUT OF REACH FOR 
MANY PEOPLE IN BUSINESS. 





HP LaserJet Il is a registered trademark of Hewlett-Packard, Epson isa registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. Epson America, Inc.,2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance, CA 90505. (800) 922-8911. 





RESET/ sp 
CONTINUE MANUAL SPECIAL ON LINE 


Opting for the quality ofa laser printer has just become 
decidedly easier. Introducing the EPL-6000 laser printer 


from Epson’ 





Coming from the company with the longest running 


With the new, affordable 


success in the printer business, reliability is a given. What's 
EPL-6000 from Epson, more businesses 


more, the new EPL-6000 is compatible with application software 
will be looking better on paper. 


written for HP LaserJet IL 


As for value, this new Epson combines solid, businesslike 


EPS 


WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
say Epson has the solution well in hand. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 


performance with a price thatis as attractive as the printing. In 


fact, for quality, reliability and value in a laser printer, you could 








The stuff great weekends 
are made of. 
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Holiday Inn has what it takes to give 
you and your favorite someone a special 
time to remember. 

It’s our romantic Weekend Share 
Package™ And with the American 
Express® Card, you'll receive even more. 

For a very affordable price, you'll be 
shown to your luxurious King Leisure* 
room, where a chilled bottle of cham- 
pagne* will await you. As you sip it, dis- 
cover even more hidden in a charming 
wooden crate—a long-stemmed rose, choc- 


Membership 
Has Its Privileges.” 








olates and bubble bath. And awaken to a 
complimentary breakfast for two.’ 
Exclusive Offer for Cardmembers 
And now there's a special bonus ex- 
clusively for American Express Card- 
members. When you charge your Weekend 
Share Package with the American 
Express Card, you'll receive a $20 gift cer- 
tificate good on your next Holiday Inn 
Weekend Share Package. (If you are not 
yet an American Express Cardmember, 
just call 1-800THE-CARD to apply now,) 
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Hospitality Promise 

When you stay at a Holiday Inn 

or Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza” hotel, your 
satisfaction is guaranteed or you won't 
pay for unsatisfactory service. That’s a 
Hospitality Promise Holiday Inn will keep. 
Be sure to ask for an American 
Express Card” Assured Reservation’ when 
you call for your Weekend Share Package. 


CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY 
OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 





Stay with someone you know.” 


Weekend Share Package applies to one night and is available at participating hotels. *Beverage substitution where required by law. ‘Breakfast up to $6 per person. "Be sure to ask about restrictions and 
cancellation requirements when you call. Bonus offer ends 12/31/89.©1989 Holiday Inns, Inc 
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Blandishments and Bombs | 


As U.S. aid begins to arrive, rive, Colombia’ s battle battle with the cocaine cartel inten ensifies 


The letter in the Bogota 
newspaper E/ Tiempo oozed 
concern, urging Colombian 
President Virgilio Barco 

y* Vargas to back away from 
his country’s declaration of war against 
the cocaine cartel. “Let there be dialogue, 
let there be peace,” the writer pleaded. In 
exchange for government amnesty for his 
three sons, he offered to end his family’s 
role in future cocaine trafficking. “Let us 
not be arrogant or stubborn,” the writer 
said. “We are all brothers.” 

The author was Fabio Ochoa Res- 
trepo, 65, a corpulent Medellin horse 
breeder whose sons, Jorge Luis, Fabio Jr. 
and Juan David, are near the top of the 
“Dirty Dozen” list of Colombian drug 
traffickers most wanted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The elder Ochoa is described by 
authorities as the founder and paterfamil- 
ias of the Medellin cocaine cartel 

Ochoa’s unctuous appeal marked a 
new turn in Colombia’s battle to the 
death with the drug barons. With the 
first dollops of $65 million in U.S. emer- 
gency assistance to the Bogota govern- 
ment due in Colombia this week, the co- 
caine cartel fought back with a mixture 
of violence and blandishments aimed at 
dividing its foes. The most chilling inci- 
dent came Saturday, when a huge car 
bomb exploded outside the plant of the 
Bogota newspaper F/ Espectador, killing 
at least one, injuring 80, and destroying 
half the building. El Espectador has long 
been a crusader against the drug traffick- 











A young mourer lays flowers at the grave of Luis Carlos Galan 


A major victory by the police may have provoked his murder 


ers. In 1986 its editor, Guillermo Cano, 
was machine-gunned to death by the car- 
tel’s hitmen 

The newspaper bombing climaxed a 
barrage of violence aimed at government 


targets that the drug lords unleashed | 


last week. At least 17 bombs went off in 
Medellin, destroying a paint factory and 
damaging eleven government-owned 
banks and five liquor stores 

The government countered with a 10 
p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfew in Medellin. Co- 


Meanwhile, in Panama 


he Bush Administration stepped up its attack on another old drug-dealing 

foe last week: Panama's General Manuel Antonio Noriega. At a meeting of 
the Organization of American States, Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger charged that the strongman had amassed a personal treasure of at least 
$200 million through criminal activities, mostly drug trafficking. Eagleburger 
contended that Noriega has “protected” cocaine shipments to the U.S. from Co- 
lombia, permitted construction of a cocaine laboratory in Panama and laundered 


millions in drug money. Declared Eagleburger: “* 


Noriega’s greed, personal ambi- 


tion and selfishness are the origin, core and sustenance of Panama's crisis.” 

Next day Noriega thumbed his nose at the U.S. He selected an old crony, 
Francisco Rodriguez, as Panama’s new President. Noriega’s choice replaces Ma- 
nuel Solis Palma, who became acting President in February 1988, after 
Noriega fired Eric Arturo Delvalle, who had attempted to oust Noriega as com- 
mander of the Panamanian Defense Forces. The U.S. continued to recognize 
Delvalle, even though he had fled to Miami. His term officially ended on Friday. 
Bush vowed to continue pressing U.S. efforts to force Noriega from power. 
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lombian authorities had already arrested 
11,000 people and seized more than 600 
pieces of cartel-owned real estate; last 
week they raided 100 additional proper- 
ties and swept up 1,000 more suspects 
Despite the dragnet, all the Dirty Dozen, 
including cartel leaders Pablo Escobar 
Gaviria, José Gonzalo (“El Mexicano”) 
Rodriguez Gacha, and the three Ochoa 
brothers, remained at large 

The government, however, was mak- 
ing some important gains. Two weeks 
ago, the Colombian army descended on 
an opulent ranch maintained by Gacha 
north of Bogota. The raid netted his son 
Fredy and a trove of documents. Last 
week the paper trail led soldiers to a non- 
descript office building in the capital. In a 
suite labeled Commercial Coordinators, 
Ltd., they uncovered the computerized 
nerve center of Rodriguez Gacha’s intri- 
cate multibillion-dollar financial opera- 
tion, which included 65 shell companies 
designed to hide drug profits. 

US. officials believe an earlier gov- 
ernment victory might have sparked the 
latest escalation in the drug war. On Aug 
9 the national police raided a jungle co- 
caine lab and found 1,200 kilos of cocaine 
and 500,000 gal. of chemicals, primarily 
ether, used to refine the drug. The chemi- 
cal haul was enough to produce about 125 
metric tons of cocaine, some 25% of the 
cartel’s 1988 production. One week later, 
the cartel retaliated by murdering a Me- 
dellin police chief, a judge and Colombian | 
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WE VE BEEN 
WORKING ON 
THIS AD FOR 
THREE YEARS. 





It began in 1987, For the first time in history, a new automobile, in fact, a whole new auto- 
mobile division, was ranked number one in the prestigious J.D. Power and Associates Customer 
Satisfaction Index” survey. 

That automobile was called Acura. And while some were skeptical about this new entry 
into the luxury automotive segment, the numbers didn't lie. 

Over 70,000 Acura automobiles were sold the first year. And when Acura owners were 
questioned, their answer came back as an overwhelming vote of confidence. The Acura Legend 
and Integra were indeed, the most satisfying cars in America. 


ura Division of American Honda Motor Co. tne. Acura, Legend and Integra are trademarks of Honda Motor Co. Lad *1987 1988 & 1989. 1D Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Inde™ with proce 
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SATISFACTION INDEX” SATISFACTION INDEX™ 
1. Acura 1. Acura 1. Acura 
2. Honda 2. Mercedes 2. Mercedes 
3. Mercedes 3. Honda 3. Honda 
4. Toyota 4. Cadillac 4. Toyota 
5. Mazda 5. Toyota 5. Cadillac 
6. Subaru 6. Lincoln 6. Nissan 
Cadillac 7. BMW 7. Subaru 
i 8. Volvo 8. Mazda 
9. Mazda 8. BMW 
9. Audi 10. Buick 
11. Subaru 11. Plymouth 
12. Nissan 12. Audi 
12. Vol 





In 1988, automotive history repeated itself. Acura topped the CSI survey two years in a row. 

Today, there are over 370,000 Acura automobiles on the road and over 300 dealers nation- 
wide. And as you might have guessed, those cars and dealers have been ranked number one in 
Customer Satisfaction with product quality and dealer service for the third year in a row. 

" fact, Acura has been number one among all automakers every year that it’s been eligible. 

0 some automobile manufacturers, an accomplishment like 

that would be cause to celebrate. But, the way we see it, this ad ACU RA 
still needs work. For more information call 1-800-TO-ACURA. Precision crafied performance. 
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presidential candidate Sena- 
tor Luis Carlos Galan. 

The big question remains 
whether any of Colombia's 
successes will lead to crippling 
arrests or to what the drug 
lords appear to fear most: ex- 
tradition to the U.S. The Ex- 
traditables, as the Medellin 
branch of the Dirty Dozen call 
themselves, seem willing to do 
anything to prevent that pos- 
sibility, which President Barco revived by 
emergency decree after Galdn’s death. 
Last week, as Justice Minister Monica de 
Greiff met in Washington with Bush Ad- 
ministration officials, one of Colombia's 
highest priorities was funding for a vast 
steel-reinforced bunker courtroom to pro- 
(a judges and their employees, many of 


De Greiff 











The Israeli Connection 





whom have been terrified into 
inaction. 

De Greiff, 32, is a target 
herself. She advanced her 
Washington journey after a 
car bomb was found outside 
her home. Earlier she had re- 
ceived a call that warned, 
“You are definitely our next 
victim.” Last week the young 
minister denied reports that 
she would resign and seek asy- 
lum in the U.S. “The law is under siege in 
Colombia,” she said. “We must protect it 
in every way we can.” 

The true test of that protection could 
begin this week, when the Medellin car- 
tel’s financial wizard, Eduardo Martinez 
Romero, is scheduled to be shipped from 
Bogota to Atlanta. He is wanted in the 
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U.S. in connection with a scheme to laun- 
der $1.2 billion in Colombian cocaine pro- 
ceeds through a series of banks. Martinez 
is appealing his extradition, and there is a 
chance Colombian courts will concur. 
One possible ground: there is no law 
against money laundering in Colombia. 
Two weeks ago, the cartel threatened to 
kill ten Colombian judges for every ac- 
cused trafficker extradited. 

Already, a few voices were being 
raised in Colombia in support of Ochoa’s 
suggested dialogue. But Barco’s aides say 
he is still determined to press ahead. “The 
President is committed to using all his re- 
sources to drive these people out of Co- 
lombian territory,” said presidential press 
secretary Gabriel Gutierrez. But are those 
resources adequate? —By Michael S. Serrill. 





Reported by John Moody/Bogota _ 











ould a battlewise reserve Israeli army 

officer who once headed an élite anti- 
terror unit train hit squads for Colombia’s 
drug lords without knowing precisely 
what he was up to? Could the Israeli gov- 
ernment, which has contracts to sell jet 
fighter planes to Colombia and has intelli- 
gence sources in that country, not know 
what the officer was doing? Last week 
both the officer and Jerusalem said the 
answer to those questions was yes. 

London also shrugged off responsibil- 
ity even as it confirmed earlier reports 
that eleven British mercenaries had 
trained drug bomb teams in Colombia. Its 
Foreign Office contended that only Co- 
lombia could punish the instructors, since 
British law does not cover such foreign 
adventures. 

Reliable sources in Colombia, howev- 
er, suggest a convoluted Israeli involve- 
ment in the drug wars. According to their 
account, reserve Lieut. Colonel Yair Klein, 46, failed in sev- 
eral attempts in 1987 to persuade the Colombian govern- 
ment to use the services of his private military training firm, 
Hod Hahanit (Spearhead). But the gruff former paratrooper 
met another reserve Israeli officer, Colonel Mariot Shoshani, 
in Bogota. Shoshani, a flamboyant businessman who attend- 
ed social events with a live snake peeking out of his hand- 
kerchief pocket, knew the country far better than Klein did. 
He drew Klein into a plan to help a banana firm protect it- 
self and its farm suppliers from leftist guerrillas. Klein inves- 
tigated but was unable to close a deal. The two Israelis then 
offered to train Colombia’s internal-security service (DAS) in 
self-defense tactics but were turned down. 

In February 1988 the resourceful Shoshani had another 
idea. He suggested that they help cattle ranchers in the Mid- 
dle Magdalena area fend off harassing guerrillas. Shoshani 
says he met with two Colombian army officers and conferred 
with a Colombian Senator. All urged him to provide the 





Trainer Klein: Just helping ranchers? 


training. Next he and Klein met some of 
the farmers, officials of their bank and the 
same two army officers. It was widely 
known in Colombia that many ranches in 
the area were owned by José Gonzalo 
Rodriguez Gacha, one of the top leaders 
of the Medellin drug cartel. 

The sources claim that Klein was of- 
fered $800,000 in American dollars, to be 
picked up in cash in the US., for three 
training courses of three weeks each. The 
first, finished in March 1988, used four 
additional Israeli instructors to train 
about 50 men. Klein and the instructors 
returned for a similar session in March of 
this year. All had been officers of élite 
commando units. Klein was so pleased 
with the training that he asked that a vid- 
eotape be made of it. 

During this session, a few of the re- 
cruits deserted and leaked word in Bogota 
of what was going on. The Israeli embassy 
warned Klein that he was in trouble, and in April he slipped 
into Brazil. Two weeks later, DAS forces raided the training 
base, found the videotape and gave it to Colombian TV. Af- 
ter Colombia’s leading presidential candidate, Senator Luis 
Carlos Galan, was killed last month, the tapes were broad- 
cast worldwide. The Israeli government then ordered a be- 
lated investigation into whether Klein and other Israelis had 
knowingly trained assassins. 

Klein insists he was offered only $20,000 for each course 
and that he accepted the deal only after poor ranchers near 
Puerto Boyaca tearfully begged him to help protect them. He 
told TIME, “The best investigators in the world questioned me, 
and they came to the conclusion that I was not involved in 
drugs.” Said Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir: “It’s un- 
pleasant to hear about Israelis involved in such ugly business, 
but there are Israelis all over the world doing things the state 
cannot be held responsible for.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai/Bogota 
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It's a very special feeling people in human 
services have for others...it's gentleness and 
genuineness. Interest and concern. Hope and 
compassion. And the considerate application 
of their skills. 

Social workers, like nurses, teachers, fire- 
fighters, and municipal workers, and others in the 
not-for-profit community are truly a special breed 
of people who dedicate themselves to others. 

They care. 

And so do we. Our pension and special sav- 





ings programs are specially created for these 
special people. 

We salute the dedication of all who work in 
iba Vemmelelen (oyegeycosilameeyertioliteligwm-tivems e)(cletetommentaitl 
ourconstant support. William J. Flynn, Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


Caring for Amcricans who care for us all. 

















America is hooked on foreign 
oil. Today, we import almost 40 
percent of the oil we use—even 
more than in 1973, when the 
Arab embargo plunged us into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more we can use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported 
oil, to generate electricity, the 
less we have to decent on 
foreign nations. 


JUST SAY NO. 


The 110 nuclear plants in the 
US. have cut our foreign oil 
dependence by over three billion 
barrels since 1973. And they 
have cut foreign oil payments by 
over one beestieed billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

To help kick the foreign oil 


habit, we need to rely more on 


our own energy sources, like 
nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66103, 
Dept. SNO1, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. ee 


US. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


©1989 USCEA 
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Revenge of the Little People 





Hotel queen Leona Helmsley could trade penthouse for pen 


espite all the hotels, the 

Empire State Building, 
the $5 billion fortune, Leona 
Mindy Rosenthal Helmsley 
never fully realized she was 
rich and didn’t have to worry 
anymore. She may have mar- 
ried the billionaire boss in 
1972, but underneath the 
designer clothes she re- 
mained the young Chester- 
field girl, hustling cigarettes 
to make a living. In her two- 
month trial, the daughter ofa 
Brooklyn milliner emerged 
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Is the greed decade over? Leona Helmsley gets her comeuppance 


ing an $11 million mansion largely at 
company expense. 

No amount was too small to fight 
over. After the sudden death of her only 
son at age 40 in 1982, she sued and won 

the lion’s share of his 
3 $149,000 estate, leaving his 
four children with $432 each 
and his widow $2,171. 

As testimony revealed, 
she was as ferocious with her 
employees as a bulldog, albeit 
one with a face-lift, summon- 
ing workmen with “Hey, you 
with the dirty fingernails!” 
and icily firing a vice presi- 
dent at Christmastime while | 
being fitted by her dressmak- 
er. Her lawyer tried to turn 
this around with what might 
be called “the bitch defense,” 
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as a penny-pinching tyrant 
who tried to stiff just about 
everybody. 

Last week Leona, 69, was acquitted of 
extortion but convicted on 33 counts of tax 
evasion (husband Harry, 80, was found in- 
competent to stand trial). She had bilked 
the Federal Government of $1.2 million in 
taxes between 1983 and 1985 by billing her 
business for millions in such personal luxu- 
ries as a $1 million swimming-pool en- 
closure, a $130,000 sound system modeled 
after one at Disney World, a $13,000 bar- 
becue pit, $468 in underwear, even a $58 
leg waxing. 

Lots of rich people are chintzy with 
the help and lavish with themselves, but 





She even charged the company for a $58 leg waxing. 


few are as proud of it as Leona Helmsley. 
Until 1971, Harry Helmsley lived modest- 
ly in a suburban ranch house with his 
Quaker wife of 33 years. Leona, a divorcée 
working in one of his offices, arranged to 
meet him in 1970. They married in 1972 
and launched a high-profile social career 
that included several charity balls a week, 
an extravagant annual “I'm Just Wild 
About Harry” birthday party and endless 
public displays of affection. Soon a grin- 
ning Leona was featured in national ads 
as the imperious queen standing guard at 
Helmsley hotels, while at home she 
played harsh lady of the manor, refurbish- 


arguing that she was so de- 
spised that her underlings 
would stop at nothing to create a federal 
case against her. 

She still does not have much in com- 
mon with “the little people,” the ones 
who, she said, “pay taxes,” not to mention 
scrub her bathrooms and proffer peeled 
shrimp when she yells, “Fishy!” As she 
descended the steps of the courthouse, she 
carelessly tossed her jacket to a servant 
and stepped into her waiting limousine. 
That may change after sentencing on 
Nov. 14. Though appeals are sure to delay 
the reckoning, the queen could theoreti- 
cally be sent toa federal dungeon for more 
than 100 years. —By Margaret Carlson 
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RISKY READING. When the vacationing 
George Bush was not busy not catching 
fish (his staff refers to his futile outings as 
“boating trips”), he was sailing through 
Tom Clancy’s techno-thriller, Clear and 
Present Danger. The President recom- 
mended the novel—about a covert U.S. 
operation against the Colombian drug 
lords—to White House staffers. Since the 
villain turns out to be the National Securi- 
ty Adviser. colleagues joked to Brent 
Scowcroft that “maybe the President is 
trying to tell us something.” 


BEIRUT BUNKER. State Department vet- 
erans are appalled by Secretary James 
Baker's refusal to withdraw two dozen 
diplomats from Beirut, where they spend 
much time in underground shelters avoid- 


ing shells. Some officials want the Americans relocated to 
Cyprus, but Baker sees this as a retreat. Complains one dip- 
lomat: “We seem to be waiting for a sacrificial lamb. If one of 
our people dies, the rest will be taken out immediately.” 


TAPS FOR MIA’S. Officially, 2,338 U.S. servicemen are still 





Embattled mayor Sonny Bono 
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missing in Southeast Asia, but retired 
General John Vessey, who has completed 
an investigation, is not optimistic. Hanoi 
has returned the remains of 227 Ameri- 
cans since 1987, and, despite numerous 
purported “live sightings,” Vessey be- 
lieves there is no credible evidence that 
any MIA is still alive. 


MAYOR BONEHEAD. Compared with ten 
years of marriage to Cher, governing Palm 
Springs shouldn't be much of a strain, But 
singer Sonny Bono is facing a recall cam- 
paign just 16 months after being elected 
mayor of this desert community. Four citi- 
zen groups charged that Bono is inaccessi- 
ble and has failed to boost the city’s down- 
town. He summarily deposed three mem- 
bers of the Visitors and Promotion Board— 


one of whom referred to him as “Mayor Bonehead.” Critics 
were trying to get the signatures of 25% of voters needed to 
send Sonny packing, when the elusive mayor sat down with 
one opposition leader. But whether he can placate all his foes 


remains to be seen. Sonny attributes the mess to a very ‘60s 
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“breakdown in communications.” And the beat goes on. 




















Marchers in Bensonhurst protest the death of Yusuf Hawkins. . . 


Death on a Mean Street 


A murder ina white section tion of Br ooklyn ignite ignites s racial di scord 





round his neighborhood in mostly 
black East New York, Yusuf Haw- 
kins was known as an easygoing kid, good 
at games, dutiful in class, eager to get on 
with high school. No one would have 
thought him a world shaker. Yet last 


clear that the 16-year-old Brooklyn boy, 
gunned down on the night of Aug. 23, had 
not merely shaken up New York City but 
had become a national reminder that 
there are streets in white America where 
| a black man dares not tread. 

It was Hawkins’ misfortune to have set 
foot on such a street in the Bensonhurst 
section of Brooklyn that fateful night. He 
and some friends had entered the largely 
Italian, working-class neighborhood to in- 
spect a used car advertised for 
sale there. They were suddenly 
surrounded by ten or so white 








a former girlfriend of their ring- 
leader was associating with 
blacks and Hispanics, the whites 
were looking for trouble. They 
carried baseball bats and at least 
one gun. It was fired four times. 
Hawkins died shortly afterward. 


residents screamed at the pro- 
testers, “Niggers, go home!” 
and mockingly held aloft wa- 
termelons. Mayor Edward 
Koch, running for his fourth 





trouble. 


concerns by complaining (even 





hecklers) that protest marches 
would increase tensions. For 


week, when his funeral was held, it was | 








Manhattan Borough President David 
Dinkins, a black running for Koch’s job, 
the death became an occasion to blame 
the mayor for creating the hostile atmo- 
sphere in which it occurred. Swiftly, Haw- 
kins’ death transformed the election cam- 
paign and provoked the most sulfurous 
racial exchanges since 1986, when a 
young black named Michael Griffith was 
killed in the Howard Beach section of 
Queens after a mob of white youths 
chased him into the path of a moving car 
It is no coincidence that both racial 
episodes took place in down-at-the-heels, 
ethnic white neighborhoods like Howard 
Beach and Bensonhurst. According to a 
study done at Temple University’s Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Studies, racial vio- 


youths. Inflamed by the fact that Tale of Two Cities 


For a lesson in how to deal with racial tensions, consider the differ- 
ence between Boston and New York City. During the 1970s, when 
court-ordered busing for school integration enraged working-class 
whites, Boston had more than its share of neighborhoods that were | 
off limits to blacks. Now, though a black visitor to Southle might stil! Cuomo, Mayor Koch and three 
feel uneasy, there is little chance of violence. 

The passage of time has helped cool tempers, but most of the him. While some mourners ob- 

When scores of blacks credit belongs to Mayor Raymond Flynn. Born in Southie, where he jected to their presence, the 
marched into Bensonhurst to _ Still lives, Flynn fought busing as a state legislator. But as mayor, af- 
protest the slaying, numerous ter being nudged by threatened court action, Flynn has since 1988 service, addressed them direct- 
arranged for eleven black families to move into two previously all- 
white public housing projects in Southie. He has also reinvigorated 
an eleven-member police community-disorders unit. It keeps close 
tabs on potential outbreaks and alerts Flynn as soon as it smells 


| New York City’s mayor has taken a less constructive approach. 

term in office, added to his rep- Last week, when marchers in Brooklyn protested the murder of Yusuf 
utation for insensitivity to black Hawkins, Edward Koch touched off a new round of anger by criticizing 
their action as counterproductive. As he has all too many times inhis seems like I’m burying my son 
before criticizing the racist eleven-year reign as mayor, Koch seemed to be inflaming racial ten-  apain.”’ 
sions rather than damping them. 














. .and are greeted by residents screaming racial epithets 


lence occurs most frequently in poor or 
lower-middle-class white urban neighbor- 
hoods, especially those in which housing 
values are in decline and manufacturing 
jobs have been lost. 

Other cities, particularly in the 
Northeast and the Rust Belt, have similar 
districts that are tinderboxes for violence: 
Chicago’s Marquette Park, Baltimore’s 
Hampden section and Philadelphia's 
Fishtown and Feltonville, where a young 
Hispanic was killed by a white mob in 
July. Such confrontations “pit the power- 
less against each other,” observes J. An- 
thony Lukas, a Pulitzer prizewinning au- 
thor who often writes about racial 
conflict. “These swaggering kings of the 
walk in Bensonhurst are as ill equipped to 
make their way in the late 1980s as the 
blacks from Bed-Stuy, and they know it at 
some level of their being.” 

Last week a grand jury indicted Keith 
Mondello, 18, and Pasquale Raucci, 19, 
for second-degree murder and lesser of- 
fenses related to Hawkins’ 
death. The youth suspected of | 
pulling the trigger, Joseph 
Fama, 18, surrendered the day 
after the funeral to police in 
Oneonta, N.Y. 

Hawkins’ funeral drew 
New York Governor Mario 


candidates running against 


Rev. Curtis Wells, who led the 


y, “Mr. Mayor, Mr. Governor, 
let freedom ring in Howard 
Beach. Let freedom ring, yes, 
from Bensonhurst.” To some, 
the ceremony had an all too fa- 
miliar ring. Said Jean Griffith, 
mother of Michael Griffith: “It 


— By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New 
York 
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In Some Countries 


She Could WaitMonths 
For Her surgery. 


We're not talking about 
life in the Third World. 

Some of the most 
advanced industrial coun- 
tries on earth have health 
care systems that are 
underfinanced, overex- 
tended and ill-equipped. 

So what may be rou- 
tine for us in America 
can mean an unbearable 
wait for people like this 
little girl in a system 
where health care expen- 
ditures are controlled by 
the government. 

While the U.S. system 
isn't burdened with these 
problems, we realize it is 
not perfect. And we think 
it can be strengthened. 

The AMA has a specific 
plan that will provide 
equal access for all. 

Our plan will reform 
the Medicaid program to 
cover 100% of those 
below the poverty level 
instead of the 40% cov- 
ered under today’s plan. 


Our plan will expand employ- 
er coverage of workers and their 
families who lack other insurance. 

And our plan will simplify 
and improve the Medicare sys- 
tem to guarantee our nation’s 
seniors that benefits will always 


be available. 
Until these proposals are 





enacted, the AMA is calling on Our goal is clear. America 


doctors to reaffirm their profes- already has the best health care 
sion’s tradition of providing care system in the world. What we 
to those who cannot afford it. have to do now is strengthen it, 
We urge you to stay informed _ not replace it. 
on the issues. To discuss them For more information, write: 
with your doctor. And to voice American Medical Association, 
your opinions to your elected 535 North Dearborn Street, 
representatives. Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


American Medical Association (#) 








A Rover Within 
Your Range. 


If you're contemplating the purchase of a 4x4 utility vehicle, consider your options. You could pay 
over $35,000 for a Range Rover and i impress all your friends. Or you could spend substantially less 
Isuzu Trooper for an Isuzu Trooper and impress someone far more important. Yourself. 

Like the Range Rover, the Trooper offers high glass areas for excellent visi- 
13, 149 bility and enough interior space to comfortably carry five adults! 
Yet unlike the Range Rover, the Trooper offers you a choice of engines. You 
get an economical, fuel-injected four-cylinder or opt for a beefier V6. 

And while the Range Rover comes with only one type of transmission, the Trooper offers a 
choice between two: a rugged five-speed manual or an optional four-speed automatic transmission. 

Of course, the Range Rover does offer an impressive 70 cubic feet of cargo space |, 
with its rear seat folded down. But, once again, the Trooper offers you even more. call 

The way we see it, there’s only one thing keeping 
the Trooper from being the vehicle i in vogue. It’s afford- ‘Isuzu Ir r 
able. And that’s just not chic. ooper | 


MLS.RUE 
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DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 


PARKS 


Haze over 
The Canyon 


Visitors to the Grand Canyon 
have long complained that 
smog is ruining the view. A Na- 
tional Park Service study 
tracked winter weather patterns 
and the sources of the haze. The 
main culprit: Arizona’s Navajo 
Generating Station, an electri- 
cal plant 80 miles away. The 
plant, burning 24,000 tons of 
coal daily and releasing an esti- 
mated 12 to 13 tons of sulfur di- 
oxide from its smokestacks ev- 











Was the Vincennes the aggressor? 


THE NAVY 


_ Rebuke for the 
“Robo Cruiser” 


Fourteen months after the 
USS. Vincennes mistakenly 
shot down an Iranian passen- 
ger airliner over the Persian 
Gulf, killing all 290 people on 
board, Captain Will Rogers III 
and his crew last week came in 
for criticism from the com- 
mander of a vessel that was 
part of the same task force. In 
the September issue of the 











Vanishing view: smog is obscuring one of nature’s wonders 


| ery hour, was found responsible 
| for about half the Grand Can- 
yon’s pollution. 

| Last week the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency recom- 
mended that up to $1 billion in 
| pollution controls be installed at 
the station. But the Federal Bu- 
reau of Reclamation owns a 
24% interest in Navajo and 
would have to contribute to the 
cleanup. Faced with an inter- 
agency imbroglio, Interior Sec- 
retary Manuel Lujan responded 
in classic fashion by ordering up 
yet another study, thus casting 
further haze over the future of 
Grand Canyon = 








US. Naval 
tute’s 
Commander David 
Carlson asserts that 
the Vincennes had 
been run in a “con- 
Sistently aggres- 
sive” manner and 
that this contribut- 
ed to the decision 
to fire on the jet, 
which crew mem- 
bers mistook for an 


Insti- 


F-14 fighter. 
Carlson, who was 20 nauti- 
cal miles away, aboard the 


frigate Sides, says his crew had 
correctly identified the Airbus 
| as nonthreatening. But the 
| Vincennes crew, he speculates, 
“hankered for an opportunity 
to show their stuff,” particular- 
ly their sophisticated Aegis 
antiaircraft system. “An atmo- 
sphere of restraint was not her 
strong suit,” he dryly notes, 
adding that Navy wags had 
| earlier dubbed the Vincennes 
“Robo Cruiser.” 








Proceedings, | 





gw | died. Moreover, the 


MIAMI 


End ofa 
Bitter Race 


When Claude Pepper died last 
May at 88, the tenuous harmo- 
ny among Hispanics, Anglos 
and blacks in his Miami con- 
gressional district seemed to 
depart with him. Last week 
Republican State Senator 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, a Cuban 
American, won Pepper's old 
seat, defeating Democrat Ger- 
ald Richman 53% to 47%, af- 
ter a race marked by ethnic 
calumny. 

Republican Party chair- 
man Lee Atwater set the tone 
last June by declaring that 
since Hispanics account for 
nearly 50% of the district’s vot- 
ers, electing a Cuban Ameri- 


| can to the seat was his “No. 1 


goal.” Shot back Richman, a 
former head of the state bar as- 
sociation: “This is an Ameri- 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Sex, Lies and 
Letters 


When West Virginia Attorney 
General Charles Brown abrupt- 
ly resigned last month, it was 
the result of a plea bargain’s 
kissin’ cousin—the price that a 
Kanawha County prosecutor 
exacted for ending a grand jury 
investigation of charges that 
Brown had lied under oath. 

It seems Brown, 39, had de- 
nied writing a series of notes 
about $50,000 that his ex- 
secretary Brenda Simon, 35, 
had demanded as hush money. 
What was Simon to hush up? 
That Brown got her 
pregnant in 1986 
and that she had an 
abortion. Brown's 
ex-wife Alice used 
the notes during a 
May hearing on 
custody of their 
young daughter. 
and later publi- 
cized them. In Au- 
gust, Simon re- 
vealed that she 
never had the abor- 
tion: she gave birth 
to a girl, who soon 

















WUYIS FARIS 


vevs 


Ros-Lehtinen proclaims victory 


can seat.” For the rest of the 
campaign, the opponents bick- 
ered over each other’s alleged 
bigotry. Spanish radio stations 
added to the nastiness by 
charging that a vote for Rich- 
man was a vote for Fidel Cas- 
tro. Although Richman won a 
majority of black and Anglo 
voters, Ros-Lehtinen’s 90% 
support from Hispanic voters 
gave her the edge. n 








baby’s father, she said, was her 
husband. 

When the Charleston Ga- 
zette spilled the story, Simon 
sued for $3 million. She with- 
drew the libel action after the 
grand jury probing Brown, 
who has remarried, turned 
around and indicted her on 
charges of extortion and 
obtaining money under false 
pretenses. Though the jury 
dropped its investigation of 
Brown when he resigned 
(blaming “a vindictive ex- 





wife”), his legal troubles may 
not be over. He may yet face a 
federal probe into allegations 
that he used his office to raise 
| money to pay off Simon a 
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Breaching the Wall 


EAST-WEST 


World 


As a flood of refugees flees Honecker s hard- line state new questions 
emerge about the eventual reunification of divided Germany 


w 
i) 





Testimony to the deep separation etched on the map: the Brandenburg Gate, looking east from the divided city’s western sector 


BY WILLIAM R. DOERNER 


hey congregate in campgrounds 

along Hungary's 215-mile border 

with Austria, poring over shared 

photocopies of maps of back 
roads and footpaths leading to the fron- 
tier. Some still hesitate about going. Oth- 
abandon their Trabant auto- 
mobiles near the border to make the final 
approach on foot, scrambling toward 
Austria and freedom through brambles 
berry bushes. Hungarian border 
guards, normally under official orders to 
prevent the torrent of unauthorized bor- 
sometimes fire shots into 
the air to scare the escapees but just as of- 


ers simply 


and 


der crossings, 
ten turn a blind eye to their desperate 
flight. Some of the refugees are guided by 
red arrows pinned to trees along the bor- 
der by Austrian farmers, who last provid- 
ed such services to the Hungarian free- 
fighters in 1956. The fleeing East 
Germans are finally welcomed by signs 
that read YOU ARE IN AUSTRIA 

The exodus from East Germany cres- 


dom 


cendoed last week as the summer tourist 
season drew to an end. With 200,000 East 
Germans still visiting Hungary, officials in 
Bonn said it was possible that up to | in 10 
would eventually attempt to defect to West 
Germany; 2,000 have 
clared their intention not to return home 
by checking into a Red Cross camp in Bu- 
dapest. Amida flurry of diplomatic activity 
last week, Hungary agreed to allow visiting 
East Germans to cross unimpeded into 
Austria, and Vienna suspended normal 
visa requirements 

West Germany, constitution 
grants citizenship to any East German 
seeking asylum, notified Austrian rail- 
road officials that trains for “mass trans- 
fer’ would soon be required. Four new re- 
settlement camps were being set up in the 
southern state of Bavaria to house the hu 
man tide, supplementing two permanent 
facilities already filled to overflowing 
The refugee preparations, said West Ger- 
man Red Cross officials, were the coun- 
try’s biggest since the end of World War 
II. It was an apt historical allusion. Last 


some already de- 


whose 
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week’s rush to escape coincided with the 
50th anniversary of the event that ulti- 
mately resulted in a divided Germany 
Hitler's invasion of Poland on Sept. I, 
1939, which touched off the war 

The dramatic refugee flight stems 
from a largely symbolic act undertaken by 
Hungary on May 2 
improve ties with the West, the govern 
ment of Prime Minister Miklos Nemeth 
began ripping out the barbed wire along a 
150-mile-long stretch of the rusting Iron 
Curtain, East Germans, rarely permitted 
to travel abroad but able to secure permis 
sion to visit Hungary with relative ease 
recognized the lightly guarded border as a 
possible new escape hatch. First in trick- 
les and then in droves, they fled into Aus- 
tria, where they were 
West Germany 

More than 6,000 East Germans have 
defected so far this year. They joined an- 
other much larger—and perfectly legal 
exodus. In the first seven months of 1989. 
more than 46,000 East Germans were al- 
lowed to make a “permanent departure” 


To show its desire to 


given passage to 





























from their homeland, most to 
West Germany. East German au- 
thorities, of course, could cut back 
on both kinds of traffic by denying 
exit permits and taking other ad- 
ministrative measures. But if the 
flood continues at its present rate, 
more than 100,000 East Germans 
will have crossed the border of 
their divided land by year-end, 
the most since the Berlin Wall 
went up in 1961. 

The sudden spurt in refugee 
traffic from East to West, from 
Communism to capitalism, 
serves as fresh testimony to the 
deep divisions etched across the 
map of Germany since the Allies 
vanquished the Third Reich and 
carved it into two nations. Para- 
doxically, however, the refugee 
rush also comes al a time when 
both Germans and non-Germans 
are starting to re-examine those 
divisions and ponder whether 
they must remain forever in 
place. Over the centuries “the 
German question” has haunted 
Europe, pitting Teuton against 
Slav, Catholic against Protestant, 
Habsburg against Bourbon. Today, ever 
so tentatively, it is being raised anew in 
the form of whether German reunifica- 
tion might one day be possible 


ntil that day, East Germans 
have good reason to leave, frus- 
trated that their country’s econ- 
omy, long the provider of the 
highest standard of living in the Commu- 
nist bloc, is now stagnating and disen- 


| chanted with the 18-year rule of Erich 


Honecker, a stern holdout against Gorba- 
chev-style reform. With such Communist 
neighbors as Poland and Hungary experi- 
encing a bracing splash of economic and 
political change, East Germany remains 
shackled by a regime that refuses to look 
beyond a Stalinist status quo. “There is 
a sense of resignation,” says Walter Pries- 
nitz, a top official in Bonn’s Ministry for 
Intra-German Affairs. “They believe 


| nothing will change.” 


Once under orders to shoot escapees, 
East German authorities are now permit- 
ting many of their citizens to leave. Hon- 
ecker may be using legal emigration as an 
escape valve for the discontented. Says an 
official of the Intra-German Affairs Min- 
istry: “He really seems to think that if he 
lets the discontented ones leave, the coun- 
try will become more stable.” West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl, concerned 
about the domestic political consequences 
of the refugee influx, has called upon Hon- 
ecker to undertake reforms so that East 
Germans will not feel compelled to flee. 

So far, the East German leader has 
failed even to return Kohl’s telephone 
calls. One reason for Honecker’s silence 
and East Germany’s apparent paralysis 


The exodus crescendoes: East 





German refugees push 


could be the leader’s poor health. Hon- 
ecker has not appeared in public since 
Aug. 14. West German intelligence offi- 
cials say he was scheduled for a gallblad- 
der operation, but the surgery was appar- 
ently unsuccessful; presumably Honecker 
was suffering from something more seri- 
ous than gallstones, perhaps cancer 
Honecker’s departure could bring to 
the fore questions about German reunifi- 
cation that were only whispered while the 
cold war endured. Germans, East and 
West, long seemed resigned to two states, 
each championing the ideological cause of 
a competing superpower. That mood of 
resignation is changing. Germans feel un- 
| comfortably caught between worry and 
hope as they contemplate the implica- 
tions of an astonishing transformation in 
East-West relations. No longer can the 
Germanys remain immune to the churn 
around them, the expectation of more 





Honecker and Kohl in chummier times 


Even phone calls are not returned. 
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through a fence on the Austro-Hungarian border 


comprehensive disarmament, the ferment 
of democratization in parts of the Soviet 
bloc, the apparent metamorphosis of the 
Soviet Union into a less threatening 
neighbor. President Mikhail Gorbachev 
has, perhaps unwittingly, breathed life 
into the long somnolent “German ques- 
tion”; his frequent calls for “a common 
European home” seem to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a single German state 

In West Germany, where Gorbachev's 
potent appeal for a more open Europe has 
gripped the imagination, there is also a 
growing tremor of nationalism, an emotion 
long suppressed. West Germany risked an 
open split in the NATO alliance last spring 
to reflect a national consensus against 
maintaining and modernizing U.S. short- 
range missiles on West German soil. A 
last-minute compromise by George Bush 
prevented a full-fledged alliance crisis, but 
the emotional debate over Western nuclear 
strategy has yet to run its course. Ginter 
Gaus, Bonn’s envoy to East Germany from 
1974 to 1981, appears to speak for many of 
his countrymen when he criticizes NATO 
for having become the “regional instru- 
ment of America’s world power” instead of 
fulfilling its original purpose as a “West 
European defense alliance with American 
participation.” 

Equally strong is the emotional tug 
from the East. All West German political 
parties share the conviction that their 
country has a special role to play in East- 
ern Europe, including East Germany 
“German history and culture are more 
tightly linked with our neighbors in cen- 
tral Europe than with E.C. nations such 
as Portugal and Spain,” says Peter Glotz, 
a Social Democratic Bundestag member 
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ture with nations that have played no role 
in its history or culture.” The risk is that 
West Germany, forced to choose between 
allegiance to the West and its commit- 
ment to a future that includes Eastern Eu- 
rope, could be tempted to go it alone. 

In some ways, the groundwork for 
German reunification has already been 
laid. Economic ties between the two Ger- 
manys, worth an estimated $7 billion a 
year, are expected to increase, with Gor- 
bachev’s blessing. Ironically, East Ger- 
many has enjoyed something like asso- 
ciate status in the E.C. because Bonn 
treats inter-German trade as internal 
commerce, unencumbered by tariffs or 
customs barriers. That arrangement al- 
lows East Germany to sell its products 
throughout the Community. Some observ- 
ers, like political commentator Lothar 
Léwe, a West Berlin expert on the Soviet 
bloc, foresee a steady rapprochement be- 
tween East and West Germany as sepa- 
rate states linked in an intimate economic 
relationship, akin to that between the 
U.S. and Canada. 








ut it will be no simple matter to 
dislodge the prevailing wisdom, 


honed over four decades, that | 


the division of Germany is es- 
sential for European stability and that re- 
unification would create a Germany too 
powerful and perhaps too aggressive to 
contain. Few have forgotten how an eco- 
nomically and militarily powerful Ger- 
many stood at the center of two world 
wars in this century. Gorbachev himself 
waffles when asked about that ramifica- 
tion of his “common European home,” 
saying that his concept does not envision 
border changes. Most European leaders 
agree, at least in private, with Italian 
Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti, who in- 
sists, “There are two German states, and 
there must remain two German states.” 
Most U.S. leaders concur, no matter 
how often they pay lip service to the no- 
tion of eventual reunification. U.S. policy, 
reiterated by Bush as recently as May, 
when he visited West Germany, calls for 
German “self-determination,” in the rela- 





tively safe belief that most East Germans 
given the choice would opt for the West. 
But the emergence of a single Germa- 
ny, should such a choice ever be given, ap- 
palls many U.S. foreign policy observers. 
“The prospect of a German power in the 
middle of Europe is a real one,” says 
Gregory Treverton, senior European Fel- 
low at the Council of Foreign Relations. 
“The prospect of a stable German power 
is not a real one.” What worries some, 
says William Hyland, editor of the quar- 
terly Foreign Affairs, is the possibility of 
German neutralism in the event of reuni- 
fication. “As the strongest European pow- 


er, a reunited Germany cannot remain in | 





the European Community and it cannot | 
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The country “cannot turn its back on its | 
close neighbors in the East and seek a fu- | 































join the East,” he says. Former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, for his part, 
does not rule out the possibility that West 
Germany might return to its historic ties 
to the East. Unless Bonn is offered its 
proper place in a united Europe by the 
rest of the West, he said it will “surely pur- 
sue its own course.” 

It is also hard to imagine that the vast 
majority of European nations would re- 
spond with equanimity to the re-emer- 
gence of a united Germany, despite the 
fact that 13 of them are allied to West 
Germany in NATO. Any such possibility 
remains virtually unthinkable within the 
lifetime of those who suffered through 
World War II in France, Britain, Belgium 
or the Netherlands. Though hardly a jok- 
ing matter, their attitude is aptly summed 
up by the observation of novelist Frangois 
Mauriac that “I love Germany so much I 
am glad there are two of them.” 

Opposition to German reunification is 


hardly limited to the West. A recent sur- | 
vey of Poles found that 33% of them be- 


lieve that Germans continue to harbor 
“evil intentions” toward their neighbor. 
Besides, any reunification scenario that 
involves even modest liberalization in 
East Germany—and virtually all of them 
do—would instantly be vetoed by Hon- 
ecker and his hard-line allies. The East 
German leader only last January predict- 
ed that the Berlin Wall, the most potent 
symbol of the fatherland’s division, could 
stand for a hundred years. Honecker talks 
of East Germany as the “frontline bastion 
of socialism.” 

If it ever occurs, reunification might 
take some form other than single nation- 
hood. The two Germanys could come 
closer as a confederation, perhaps within 
the embrace of an enlarged, supranation- 
al E.C., where it would wield little more 
weight than, say, powerful regions like 
Bavaria do today inside West Germany. 
More likely, they will grow together as 
some form of democratization comes to 
Communist East Germany, or through a 
flood of uncontrolled immigration. 

Antonio Gramsci, the Italian Marxist 
philosopher, observed during the Great 
Depression that the “crisis consists pre- 
cisely in the fact that the old is dying and 
the new cannot be born. In the interreg- 
num, a great variety of morbid symptoms 
appear.” Neither the sudden eruption of 
refugee traffic this year nor the gradual 
rekindling of the German question means 
that either Germany is necessarily in a 
crisis. But neither country, as the black- 
and-white postwar era fades away, is 
without its morbid symptoms. East Ger- 
many is locked into an anachronistic po- 
litical and economic system that even its 
oldest practitioners in Moscow have 








branded a failure. West Germany, despite | 


its vast wealth and growing clout on the 
world stage, remains sadly uncertain 
which way to turn. —Reportedby James 0. 


Jackson and Frederick Painton/Bonn 
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“People Are Impatient” 








Poland's new Prime Minister talks about Western aid, Communism and Mikhail Gorbachev 


In his first major interview with a 
Western news organization since taking of- 
fice two weeks ago, Polish Prime Minister 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki met for an hour last 
week with TIME’s Eastern Europe bureau 
chief, John Borrell, and Warsaw reporter 
Tadeusz Kucharski. In a typical display of 
informality, Mazowiecki did not request 
written questions in advance and had no 
aides present during the meeting, which 
took place in his sparsely furnished offices 
in downtown Warsaw. Excerpts: 


Q. As a member of Solidarity, you were jailed 
by the government for a year in 1982. Did you 
ever think it would come to this, that you 
would be sitting here as Prime 
Minister of Poland? 

A. [Chuckle.] No, I never 
imagined it, not even a week 
before the decision was 
made. And certainly not 
when I was interned. 


Q. What is your biggest con- 
cern now that you are in power? 
A. In order to succeed, the 
government needs time. But 
people are very impatient 
with the lack of commod- 
ities; they are impatient with 
high prices. People expect 
quick results. 


Q. Is the West giving Poland 
enough money? 

A. Immediate assistance is 
what we badly need right 
now. And quick assistance 
is twice as valuable. First of 
all, we want speedy relief in our debt- 
servicing obligations, then economic aid 
for particular projects that would help 
our economy develop. We think the 
West understands that if we do not suc- 
ceed, the world will also have failed at 
something that is important. But we are 
not just after emergency aid. We are 
also looking for long-lasting economic 
ties. Even if a partnership today be- 
tween the West and Poland is not an 
equal one, tomorrow it will turn out to 
be profitable for the West. 


Q. Now that Solidarity is in power, are splits 
within the organization growing? 

A. For a long time in Poland, authorities 
preached a false doctrine of unanimity, 
and the opposition suppressed its divi- 
sions for fear of weakening itself. Now we 
have to proceed toward normality. Obvi- 
ously there are different interest groups 





inside Solidarity, and from this great 
movement will surely emerge new politi- 
cal parties. This should run its natural 
course. 


Q. So it’s not a bad thing for new political par- 
ties to emerge? 

A. Moving toward a natural state of af- 
fairs is always a good thing. 


Q. Do you think Lech Walesa wants to run Po- 
land from the sidelines? 

A. I have a high regard for Lech Walesa’s 
political instincts and maturity and for his 
ability to take the initiative. We have al- 
ways had good cooperation. We have 





always respected each other's point of view. 
I think this relationship will continue. 


Q. is Communism finished in Poland? 

A. [A deep chuckle, then a long pause.] 
The transformation now taking place would 
not have been possible if it were not for the 
support of Communist Party members. 
They deserve credit for initiating the round- 
table talks last year. These reform-minded 
party members paid a high price for this in 
last June’s parliamentary elections. It so 
happens that sometimes in politics and his- 
tory, the ones who pay are not the ones who 
are at fault. I told President Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski last week that the success of my gov- 
ernment will depend on his help. I don’t 
think Communism will disappear, but I be- 
lieve it will undergo a transformation. 


Q. Will Communism play an important role in 
Poland's future? 
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A. Please, I am the Prime Minister of a 
government. I can answer your questions 
asa Prime Minister but not as an ideologi- 
cal prophet. Only by joint effort can we 
steer Poland into the future. No one un- 
dertaking this task has suicide on his 
mind. He must have hope in the future. 





Q. Do you admire Mikhail Gorbachev? 

A. Yes, yes. I consider him a very coura- 
geous and outstanding statesman who 
does great things. 


Q. Would Poland's experiment in democracy 
have been impossible without him? 
A. Yes. He is a very important factor. 


Q. You used to be the editor of 
Solidarity’s newspaper. Is poli- 
tics harder than journalism? 

A. (Chuckle.] What do you 
think? 


Q. | am sorry, but I have never 
been a Prime Minister. 

A. But everyone carries a 
general's baton in his knap- 
sack. As an editor, I wasn’t 
fishing for sensational sto- 
ries. I was always aware of 
my paper's political respon- 
sibilities, so I don’t feel un- 
comfortable changing jobs. 
Of course it is different be- 
ing editor of a 500,000-cir- 
culation newspaper and be- 
ing a Prime Minister. At 
first I felt as if a great 
rock were put on my shoul- 
ders. Someone wrote that 
during the confirmation vote, I looked 
like a condemned man waiting for his 
sentence to be passed. When I looked at 
myself on TV, I saw a stranger. Only 
now am I beginning to identify myself 
with the image that appears on TV. 





Q. If you had only one wish, what would it 
be? That you would get more sleep, spend 
more time with your family, that Poland 
would receive billions of dollars in aid? 

A. Yes, of course I would like that 
[chuckling]. 


Q. The last one? 

A. I would have two wishes. The last one 
you mentioned, and that I could go to the 
forest and spend the whole day in the 
woods. 


Q. To think? 


A. To relax. B | 
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og Profile in quality #8: 
Control. 


4t Ford, Mercury and Lincoln every car and | 
truck we build is designed to put the driver | 
in control. It’s called human engineering— 
the interaction of man and machine. From ite 

2° feel of the road, to the feel of the wheel. to 
the touch of a button, its objective is to 
provide the driver with comfort, confidence 

Z and ease of operation. When quality is job 1— 

you don't do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 


and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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Strobe Talbott 


The Beginning of Nonsense 


he emergence of a Solidarity Prime Minister in Poland is 

only the latest they-said-it-couldn’t-happen event in the 
Communist world. Confronted with so much that was so re- 
cently unthinkable, some Western intellectuals are showing 
signs of giddiness bordering on nuttiness. 

The summer issue of the neoconservative quarterly Na- 
tional Interest carries an article titled “The End of History?” 
After 16 densely argued pages, the hedging question mark is 
all but forgotten, by reader and author alike. History, in the 
view of Francis Fukuyama, was a Manichaean struggle be- 
tween the forces of light and darkness. The bad guys—first 
fascists, now Communists—have lost, the good guys have tri- 
umphed. But if the fight is over, so is the fun. The remainder 
of life on earth, frets Fukuyama, may be a bit of a bore. If 
there are no more world-class evils to inspire “daring, cour- 
age, imagination, and idealism,” we could be reduced to fine- 
tuning economic prosperity and tinkering with “technical 
problems” and “environmental concerns.” 

The article has become a hot topic, partly because Fu- 





kuyama is deputy director of the State Department's in- 
house think tank, the policy-planning staff. His article is be- 
ing studied for possible insights into the cerebral 
underpinnings of the Bush Administration. Forty-three 
years ago, the founding director of the policy-planning staff, 
George Kennan, wrote an article in another erudite quarter- 
ly, Foreign Affairs, on the need for the West to pursue a poli- 
cy of “containment” against Soviet Communism. President 
Bush has spoken of moving “beyond containment.” Fu- 
kuyama has gone his boss one better, proclaiming that we 
may be witnessing “not just the end of the Cold War, or the 
passing of a particular period of postwar history, but the end 
of history as such: that is, the end point of mankind's ideolog- 
ical evolution and the universalization of Western liberal de- 
mocracy as the final form of human government.” 

To his credit, Fukuyama is grappling with important 
and difficult ideas. But his boldness misfires. To ruminate 
about “the end of history” in the present tense is the philo- 
sophical equivalent of that cheerful banality “Today is the 
first day of the rest of your life.” Fukuyama is not really ad- 
dressing the subject of history at all. He is looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope at current events, at a period 
barely twice his age (he is 36). Whether it is dead, dying or 
merely having a bad decade, Communism, in the sense that 
Fukuyama and almost everyone else thinks about it, has 
been around for only 70-odd years. There were plenty of 
predatory tyrannies before Lenin arrived at the Finland Sta- 
tion, and there will be plenty more even if a Romanov is re- 


stored to a Kremlin throne. Genghis Khan and Caligula 
didn’t need a course in dialectical materialism to make their 
periods of history interesting, and neither do today’s bad ac- 
tors—or tomorrow’s. 

Fukuyama, like too many others in the Bush Adminis- 
tration, seems convinced that the reformist, liberalizing 
trends sweeping the Communist world are essentially irre- 
versible, requiring little more than the applause of the West. 
Even if updated to take account of the massacre in Tianan- 
men Square and the Politburo warnings of a crackdown in 
the Baltics, Fukuyama’s thesis will probably not persuade 
Lech Walesa that history has yet reached a happy ending in 
Poland. 

Believing that the main event may be over, Fukuyama 
depicts whatever troubles lie ahead as little more than nui- 
sances, devoid of ideological content and context, therefore 
lacking historical standing. That notion adds insult to the in- 
juries of the masses starving in Africa and Asia, the base- 
ment dwellers of Beirut and the victims of narco-terror in 


Latin America. While the prospects for capitalism and de- 
mocracy may look pretty good from Japan, Italy, Holland 
and France, where translations of Fukuyama’s article will 
soon appear, they are less bright in places like Peru and Ban- 
gladesh—and even Mexico and Israel. 

Never mind, Fukuyama seems to say: “For our purposes, 
it matters very little what strange thoughts occur to people in 
Albania or Burkina Faso, for we are interested in ... the 
common ideological heritage of mankind.” This passage, al- 
most a throwaway line amid the references to Hegel and the 
main strands of Fukuyama’s argument, stands out nonethe- 
less. It will be particularly embarrassing when “post-history” 
produces its first ugly spectacular, whether it is a nuclear war 
between two backward and strange-thinking countries that 
never cared much for Karl Marx or Adam Smith, or an eco- 
logical disaster that is beyond the micromanagement of the 
technocrats who Fukuyama predicts will inherit the earth. 

In one melancholy respect, there is nothing new in Fu- 
kuyama’s pernicious nonsense. In the bad old days of Stalin 
and Brezhnev, too many Americans were preoccupied with 
the threat of Communism to attend adequately to Third 
World problems (overpopulation, underdevelopment, sec- 
tarian strife), as well as First World blights such as drugs and 
homelessness. Now, in the heady era of Gorbachev, some 
Western strategists may have redefined the challenge as cop- 
ing with the decline of Communism, but their world view re- 
mains afflicted by a peculiar combination of arrogance and 
shortsightedness. a 
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SOVIET UNION 


The Language of Unrest 








As Moldavia simmers, the Baltics fire back at Moscow 


L anguage is frequently not only 
the vehicle for making state- 
ments but also a statement in and 
of itself. The legislature of the 
southwestern Soviet republic of 
Moldavia, which borders Ruma- 
nia, last week declared its native 
tongue—which is virtually identi- 
cal to Rumanian—its official lan- 
guage. Moldavia thus became the 
fifth Soviet republic this year (after 
Tadzhikistan and the Baltic states 
of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia) 
to establish linguistic indepen- 
dence from the Russian language. 
In an effort to accommodate the 
republic’s ethnic Russians and 
Ukrainians, about 27% of the 4.3 
million population, legislators 
eventually added a vaguely worded 
amendment that Russian will con- 
tinue to be used in some instances. 

Far from placated by that 
move, non-Moldavian activists de- 
nounced the law and staged strikes 
at more than 100 factories. In Mos- 
cow Pravda accused the ethnic 
majority of subjecting non-Molda- 
vians to “moral terror.”’ But thou- 
sands of Moldavians gathered in 
the main square of Kishinev, the 
capital, to demonstrate their sup- 
port for the measure. Many waved 
Moldavia’s traditional red-yellow- 
and-blue flag and chanted, “Rus- 


Citizens demonstrate for linguistic independence 
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with Moscow. Estonian party leader 
Vaino Valjas, for example, assured Sovi- 
et television viewers that “separatism is 
not our slogan.” In Latvia party chief 
Janis Vagris warned local activists not 
to “irresponsibly rock the com- 
> mon boat.” 
By last week, however, the na- 
tionalists were firing back their 
own rhetorical rockets. Meeting in 
the Latvian capital of Riga, the 
leaders of the region’s three unoffi- 
cial political movements rejected 
he Central Committee statement, 
calling it a “sinister and dangerous 
document for the cause of democ- 


T/YHWYO—SBNNLDId YIOT 


formers said, “looked like the 
younger brothers” of those who 
produced the Nazi-Soviet agree- 
ment. For good measure, Dainis 
Ivans, president of the Latvian 
Popular Front, announced that his 
republic plans to go well beyond 
the reforms so far authorized by 
the Kremlin, adopting a program 
of “full economic and political in- 
dependence” from Moscow as a 
prelude to eventual “complete in- 
dependent statehood.” 

Soviet Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov 
insisted that the Moscow docu- 
ment had been “worked out with 
the participation of all members of 
the Politburo, including the Gen- 
eral Secretary.” Gorbachev might 
well have authorized the Baltic- 
bashing as a sop to disgruntled 
party conservatives who fear his 
liberal policies are getting out of 





sians go home!” 

If the loudest shouts occurred 
in Moldavia last week, the bitterest 
words came from the Baltic republics. 
Two weeks ago the Communist Party 
Central Committee issued a broadside 
accusing “extremists” in Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia of whipping up “nation- 
alist hysteria” on the 50th anniversary 
of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact that led 


Pravda said the ethnic majority used “moral terror.” 


to the Soviet annexation of the three 
states. At first the attack jolted Baltic 
progressives, who had just been granted 
permission to carry out wide-ranging 
economic reforms. Some regional Com- 
munist leaders who have been tolerant 
of unofficial nationalist movements 
quickly sought ways to ease tensions 


control. What better way for the 
Soviet leader to keep his reform 
image untarnished and at the same time 
dampen separatist fervor than to let the 
conservatives vent their anger in his ab- 
sence? But if the Soviet leader was indeed 
trying to have it both ways, he badly un- 
derestimated the caliber of the return 
fire. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by John Kohan/Moscow 


racy.” Its authors, the Baltic re- | 

















On the eve of Gorbachev's visit to Yugoslavia last year, a 


When the Cat’s Away... 


hough Mikhail Gorbachev apparently approved the 

Central Committee’s blast against the Baltics, fans of 
perestroika could not be faulted for initially wondering 
whether the Soviet leader’s conservative foes had issued the 
statement behind his back. After all, Gorbachev was vaca- 
tioning on the Black Sea last week, and strange things often 
happen when he is out of town. As Soviet historian Roy 
Medvedev has observed, when Gorbachev “goes on vacation 
or goes abroad, the whole of state policy changes direction by 
60 and sometimes 180 degrees.” 


vehement attack on his reform program was published in the 
Moscow daily Sovetskaya Rossiya, Leningrad teacher Nina 
Andreeva received credit for the article, but many assumed 
that it was at least inspired by conservative Politburo mem- 
ber Yegor Ligachev. The brutal suppression of nationalist 
demonstrations in Georgia last April, in which 20 people 
were killed, occurred just as Gorbachev was returning from a 
trip to Britain. More than one can play the game, of course. 
When Ligachev was on his summer vacation last year, Gor- 
bachev secretly organized a series of meetings that led to the 
streamlining of the party apparatus—and the demotion of 
Ligachev. ” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





World 


The Great White Hope 


Could De Klerk be the man to break apartheid 's grip? 


outh African politics seems so im- 

mutable that suspense is not even an 
element in this week’s parliamentary 
elections. The National Party will no 
doubt retain the ruling power it has held 
for more than four decades, even if chal- 
lengers on the right and left gain a few 
seats. The real debate is over what comes 
after the election and the inauguration of 
F.W. de Klerk as State President on Sept. 
16. Will he fulfill his promise to negotiate 
a new deal for the country’s black major- 
ity, or will he cling to the central tenets 





emergency was declared in June 1986. 

Campaigning on a promise of new vi- 
sion from a new leader, De Klerk com- 
mitted himself to launching a “great inda- 
ba,” a national convention, that would 
write a new constitution giving the blacks, 
75% of the population, a role in national 
politics for the first time. “Dialogue and 
negotiations are the key to the future,” he 
said, “and we are going to turn that key.” 
Blacks are skeptical, and many whites 
afraid, but a feeling is growing that some 
kind of major transition is coming to 





Police are faced with the biggest outburst of protests and civil disobedience since 1986 





Tutu says the defiance campaign will continue until it succeeds in dismantling the system. 


of apartheid, only with a smiling face? 

De Klerk, who has been acting Presi- 
dent since P.W. Botha resigned abruptly 
Aug. 14, is the great-grandson, grandson 
and son of hard-line politicians. Last 
week, in typical style, he was sending out 
signals of both toughness and flexibility 
Continuing the tentative opening to black 
| African states begun by Botha, De Klerk 
met with Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda in Livingstone, near the Victoria 
Falls. Kaunda, a fierce opponent of 
apartheid who chairs the so-called Front- 
line States bordering South Africa, re- 
ceived him cautiously, preferring to wait 
and see what the new President might do 
De Klerk had outlined some “basic prin- 
ciples,” Kaunda said, and with those, “I 
see no disagreement at all.” Said De 
Klerk: “He listened very carefully.” Back 
home, however, South African police 
were using whips, tear gas and detentions 
to put down the biggest outburst of rioting 
and civil disobedience since the state of 
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South Africa. To a great extent, whether 
it is relatively peaceful or violent will be 
up to De Klerk 

There is no question that the new 
chief executive is a more reasonable and 
affable person than his scowling, finger- 
wagging predecessor, and one far more 
attuned to the art of public relations. A se- 
nior diplomat in Cape Town believes De 
Klerk has “fewer hang-ups” about blacks 
than Botha: “He is articulate, self- 
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| tling apartheid 





oned black nationalist Nelson Mandela, 
easing the state of emergency and remov- 
ing the ban on the political wing of the out- 
lawed African National Congress. Even 
so, black leaders doubt that De Klerk will 
suddenly back away from his repeated 
pledges to protect white “group rights,” 
maintain segregated residential districts 
and schools and develop a system of politi- 
cal institutions based solely on race. Angli- 
can Archbishop Desmond Tutu, for one, is 
unimpressed. “Whatever white govern- 
ment comes into power,” says he, “this 
country is going to the dogs.” 

To underline the same conviction, the 
Mass Democratic Movement, a loose co- 
alition of banned antiapartheid organiza- 
tions, launched a “defiance campaign” a 
month ago. Protesters have been forcibly 
entering such officially segregated places 
as whites-only hospitals, buses and beach- 
es. Predictably, police swooped down on 
the offices and homes of defiance organiz- 
ers and arrested hundreds of activists 
Meanwhile, riot squads fired bird shot 
and rubber bullets to disperse rock throw- 
ers, and used batons and tear gas to break 


up peaceful marches 
D e Klerk warned that he would not 

tolerate “those who advocate vio- 
lence and confrontation in the name of 
peaceful resistance.” In the midst of an 
election campaign, he could hardly take a 
softer position without scaring more 
frightened white voters into the camp of 
the ultraright Conservative Party. But 
speaking for the M.D.M., Tutu said sol- 
emnly, “The defiance campaign will con- 
tinue until it reaches the goal of disman- 
We are not playing 
marbles, man.” The Archbishop was tear- 
gassed at a demonstration two weeks ago, 
and he and his wife Leah were among the 
36 activists who were arrested in down- 
town Cape Town last week as they began 
a march to protest the alleged beating of 
clergy and other church workers during 
an antiapartheid demonstration. 

Western governments and the Com- 
monwealth, holding new economic sanc- 
tions at the ready, are also watching De 














Klerk for signs of movement. “We want to 


see whether anything is actually done, 
whether political prisoners are released and 
the state of emergency is lifted,” said a State 


confident and earnest.” At the same time, | Department official in Washington. Like 


De Klerk is a conservative 
Afrikaner from the sun- 
baked Transvaal and the 
man who said earlier this 
year, “There is no such 
thing as a nonracial society 
in a multiracial country.” 
Rumors, or possibly 
calculated leaks, are circu- 
lating that De Klerk in- 
tends to set the stage for his 
indaba by releasing impris- 
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The acting President 


the white voters of South 
Africa, most of the world 
is in a mood to give De 
Klerk a chance. There is 
no evidence yet that the mo- 
ment for significant change 
is at hand in South Africa 
But if it is, no one wants 
to let it slip away untested. 

— By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Scott MacLeod/ 
Cape Town 
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WHY EVERY MAZDA FEELS JUST RIGHT. 
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FIRST, WE ELIMINAT 


THIS IS THE STORY ABOUT A VERY UNUSUAL CARS THAT FEEL BETTER TO DRIVE. 
WAY OF DESIGNING CARS. IT’s A STORY, BELIEVE IT FOR EXAMPLE, MAZDA WAS THE FIRST TO 
ORNOT,ABOUT USE LASER HOLOGRAPHY. [HIS ENABLED MAZDA 
FEELINGS. TO ACTUALLY SEE THE VIBRATIONS OF BODY NOISE, 
For WHAT SETS MAZDA APART MORE HELPING US LEARN EXACTLY HOW TO REINFORCE 
THAN ANYTHING ELSE IS THE FEEL OF OUR CARS THE BODY TO PROVIDE THE QUIETEST RIDE POSSIBLE. 
AND TRUCKS. We'VE ALSO LEARNED HOW TO USE ON- 
It’s DUE TO SOMETHING WE CALL “KANSEI BOARD COMPUTERS TO COMPENSATE FOR OUR 


Enc INEERING” THAT ACTUALLY HELPS US CREATE BEING HUMAN. FOR EXAMPI E, THE ANTI-LOCK 
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E HUMAN ERROR. 


BRAKE SYSTEM (ABS) TERS TO HELP US MOVE EXPENSIVE-TO-REPLACE 
IN THE RX7 TURBO COMPONENTS FROM THE MOST COMMON AREAS OF 


USES A MICROCOMPU- IMPAC r. THIS NOT ONLY HELPS REDUCE REPAIR 


rER TO HELP PREVENT BILLS, IT CAN HELP CONTROL INSURANCE COSTS. 


WHEEL LOCK-UP It’s THIS APPROACH THAT ENABLES 
ead =O = F 
IN HARD BRAKING, MAZDA TO BUILD CARS THAT DONT JUST PER- 
WHICH CAN HELP THE DRIVER AVOID ACCIDENTS. FORM WELL, THEY PERFORM RIGHT. 
BUT BECAUSE ACCIDENTS DO UNFORTU- AND ALTHOUGH THAT SOUNDS LIKE A NICE 


NATELY HAPPEN, MAZDA IS NOW USING COMPU- PLACE TO END, | 1’S ACTUALLY JUST THE BEGINNING. 





THEN WE ELIMINAT 


COMPUTER. For IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING THOSE 


To MAZDA ENGINEERS, CARS AND TRUCKS 
MUST FEEL RIGHT AS WELL AS PERFORM RIGHT. 
THAT'S WHERE OUR “KANSEI ENGINEERING” 
COMES IN. KANSEI IS A WORD USED TO DESCRIBE 
THE FEELING WHEN ALL OF YOUR SENSES COME 
TOGETHER IN HARMONY, LETTING YOU KNOW 
WHEN SOMETHING FEELS JUST RIGHT. 

THAT MEANS USING EQUIPMENT FAR 


MORE SOPHISTICATED THAN ANY ROBOT OR 


MACHINES CAN TELL US, ONE THING THEY CAN'T 
DO IS FEEL. FoR THAT, WE NEED A HUMAN 
BEING. BECAUSE IN THESE TESTS, WE ARE 
TESTING THE DRIVER, NOT THE CAR. 
WE ARE TESTING HIS RESPONSE 
TO A VARIETY OF CONDITIONS AND 
SENSATIONS, BY MONITORING HIS 


PULSE, SKIN TEMPERATURE, AND 








E ROBOT ERROR. 


EVEN HOW EASILY HIS EYES FIND THE REARVIEW 


MIRROR IN AN EMERGENCY. AND HE IS HOOKED 
UP TO A MICROPHONE SO THAT HE MAY CON~- 
STANTLY TELL ENGINEERS WHAT HE IS FEELING 


INSIDE AS HE DRIVES THE CAR. 





Everything from pulse to skin temperature is monitored 











THIS INFORMATION IS THEN USED TO 
FURTHER REFINE OUR CARS UNTIL THEY EACH 
PRODUCE THE MOST ENJOYABLE, CONFIDENT 
DRIVING SENSATION POSSIBLE. IF ANY PART O} 
THE CAR, OR ANY PART OF THE DRIVER'S FEELINGS 
ARE NOT EXACTLY RIGHT, THE ENGINEERS WILI 
RETURN TO THE DRAWING BOARD. [HERE NEED 
NOT EVEN BE A REASON OTHER THAN “IT DIDN’1 


FEEL RIGHT FOR SOMETHING TO BE REJECTED. 


SO Now, COME 


EVERYTHING, IN EVERY Mazpa, IN EVERY PERSON AT Mazpa. 


MUST CREATE HARMONY FOR THE SENSES. AND CAN BE FELT IN EVERY CAR 
FROM OUR WORLD- AND TRUCK WE BUILD. 

CLASS SPORTS CAR, THE 

RX-7, TO OUR NEW MIATA MAZDA, WE DISAGREE 

ROADSTER, TO OUR TRUCKS AND WITH THE COMMON 

SEDANS, EACH MAZDA IS ENGINEERED BELIEF THAT THE TRUE AU 

TO GO BEYOND JUST PERFORMING RIGHT. MOTIVE ENTHUSIAST HAS 


It’s A PHILOSOPHY THAT IS FOUND \ Mazda even | «md right. GASOLINE FLOWING IN HIS VE 








IO YOUR SENSES. 


Foru S, WE WANT ENGINEERS THAT HAVE AND HELP US DELIVER, CARS THAT FEEL DIFFERENT 


WARM, HUMAN BLOOD CIRCULATING. FoR THOSE THAN ANY OTHER CARS ON THE ROAD. 


ARE THE ONLY PEOPLE WHO CAN UNDERSTAND, CARS THAT FEEL JUST RIGHT. 
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GASTRONOMY 


Henry VIlI— 
Malnourished? 


His appetite for women and | 


food is legendary, but despite 
his royal girth, Henry VIII 
may have died from malnutri- 
tion. According to historian 
Susan Maclean Kybett, it was 
not syphilis, as once commonly 
believed, but a chronic lack of 
vitamin C that killed the King 





A fatal hankering for meat 
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in 1547 at age 55. Or, as the 
London Guardian so delicately 
put it, “Henry was a scurvy 
knave.” 

In the current issue of the 
British monthly History Today, 
Kybett writes that Henry’s 
frequent colds, constipation, 
bloated body, collapsed nose, 
bad breath, ulcerated legs and 
wild mood swings are all 
symptoms of scurvy. The af- 
fliction was common in Tudor 
England, where fruits and veg- 
etables were not only scarce 
but also shunned by the upper 
classes as unfit to eat. Kybett, 
who is writing a book about 
scurvy down through the ages, 
contends that the deficiency 
also affected Henry’s personal- 
ity. If so, it could conceivably 
have influenced his decision to 
marry six times—having two 
of his wives beheaded—and 
break with Rome to found the 
Church of England. Which 
raises the question, Might a 
few bottles of vitamin C on the 
King’s table have changed the 
course of history? co 





CHINA 
Executions 
In Secret 


Since last June’s crackdown on | 


the student democracy move- 
ment, China has announced 
that it has put to death several 
dozen “counterrevolutionaries.” 
The actual total may be much 
higher. In a telex to Chinese 
Premier Li Peng last week, 
Amnesty International called 
for an end to continuing secret 
executions that it termed “judi- 
cial killing.” The human rights 
organization said it had evi- 
dence that the Chinese govern- 
ment had decided to 
shoot all prisoners 
charged with “most 
serious crimes” but 
to announce only 
enough deaths to in- 
timidate would-be 


dissidents. 
In its new re- 
search report on 


the suppression of 
the protests by the 
People’s Liberation 


beled 





government toll of 200 deaths 
a “gross underestimate.” Cit- 
ing reports from witnesses, 
Amnesty claimed that sol- 
diers firing indiscriminately 
into crowds killed at least 
1,000 civilians in Beijing and 
300 in Chengdu. A govern- 
ment spokesman in Beijing 
said the charges were “en- 
tirely ungrounded” and that 
the demonstrators had used 
“terrorist means.’’ Chinese 
embassies abroad released a 
grainy video presenting the 
official version with a narra- 


tor claiming that no one 
was killed in Tiananmen 
Square. al 
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INDIA 


Pulling the Plug 
On Gandhi 


Civil servants were cowed by 
government edict into turning 
up for work, but most of India’s 
labor force stayed away, as op- 
position parties held a daylong 
general strike last week to de- 
mand the resignation of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. AlI- 
most all factories and shops 
were closed, and travel was 
brought to a near halt across 
the country. The arrests of tens 
of thousands limited violence, 
but twelve people died as rival 
political groups clashed with 
one another and the police. 
The strike was intended to 


: j 
Strikers struggling with police in Madras: a blow to “Mr. Clean” 
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show just how disenchanted 
Indians are with a leader once 
dubbed “Mr. Clean.” Gloated 
V.P. Singh, Gandhi's main 
challenger: “We have come out 
winners.” 

The Bharat Bandh (Close 
India) strike was the opposi- 
tion’s second major action this 
summer against the Prime 
Minister. In July 104 members 
of Parliament resigned to pro- 
test an alleged $50 million gov- 
ernment kickback scheme in a 
$1.3 billion purchase of Swed- 
ish arms for the Indian army. 
Gandhi is not likely to step 
down before the general elec- 
tions expected in December. 
But most observers see the 
mudslinging as the start of a 
dirty and bittercampaign. & 





MIDDLE EAST 
Faxless 
In Gaza 


The Israel Defense Forces 
have identified and banned a 
new form of subversion: intifa- 
deh by facsimile machine. Last 
week the I.D.F. ruled that resi- 
dents of the Gaza Strip can no 
longer own or operate faxes 
without a special license. 


| There were fewer than 15 ma- 
| chines in the hands of Gaza’s 


Palestinian residents, but most 
of them were at the offices of 
local press agencies that sell 








striction already exists for Pal- 
estinians in the West Bank. 
This antifax action could 
be a mistake, the Israeli daily 
Haaretz said, because it “will 
obviously serve as a juicy news 
item throughout the world.” 
Since the occupation of Gaza 
and the West Bank is “unjusti- 
fied” and “foolish,” said Knes- 
set member Ran Cohen, a 
peace activist, “such occupa- 
tion produces foolish and cruel 
orders.” But the Israelis have 
banned communications be- 
fore. From February 1988 to 
February 1989, Palestinians in 
the occupied territories were 























Army, Amnesty la- reports on the uprising to the | forbidden to make overseas 
the official Quelling dissent: TV as a deterrent international media. The re- | phone calls. 2 
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Special 
Report: 





Working 
Scared 





Where Did the 
Gung-Ho Go? 








It has been eroded by fear and anxiety on the job 
as employees endure an era of layoffs and turmoil 





BY JANICE CASTRO 


he back-to-work season has be- 
gun, but for millions of Ameri- 
cans, the gung-ho is gone. A Chi- 
cago ad-agency executive who 
lost his job in a corporate cutback last 





time to beat the Christmas rush.” Anoth- 
er Chicago manager says his boss told him 
he'd be laid off in a few weeks, then 
warned him, “Don’t slack off just because 
we've let you go.” Even a beer-company 
employee whose position seems secure 
and who ought to be in a good mood on 


























month bitterly quips, “This may be a good | Labor Day is sad-hearted when he thinks -- «rf 
thing to happen in August. It’s a good | about work. “It’s just a job now, just a job. 






















Cultural Unemployment: You don't fit the company’s style. 
Survivor Guilt: Everyone was fired but you. When will your 
number be up? 

Window Job: You're not given much work to do so that you'll 
look elsewhere. 

Menu of Benefits: Say goodbye to your full helping of perks. 
inplacement: After the merger they'll put you to work with the 
guy from Brand X, 

Preferred Provider: To save money on health care, the 
company sends you to a cut-rate doctor. 

Tubbed: Your entire department is terminated. 

Fragging: A military term (from fragmentation grenade) for 
attacking the boss if he is leading you into trouble. 

Early Retirement: The company makes you an offer you 

can't refuse. 

Career Adjustment: Better learn some new skills. 























It used to be fun. When you made deliver- 
ies, you were ‘the Pabst man’ or ‘the 
Schlitz man, and it made you proud,” 
says Joe, who worked his way up from 
truck driver to middle manager at a Mil- 
waukee brewery. “Now it’s dog-eat-dog. 
The only things that anyone cares about 
are volume and money.” 

If many U.S. workers are not observ- 
ing Labor Day this year with any chest- 
thumping pride, it is because the domi- 
nant mood in a lot of American 
companies is one of fear and anxiety. Loy- 
al corporate soldiers used to believe their 
employers would reward good work with 
job security, full benefits and decent pay. 
Now they have serious doubts about 
whether they can expect anything beyond 
the next paycheck. Says Rudy Oswald, 
chief economist for the AFL-CIO: “Work- 
ers have a right to be upset and angry. 
They've been bought and sold and have 
seen their friends and relations fired and 
laid off in large numbers. There is little 
bond in many companies between em- 
ployers and workers anymore.” 

Why the change? In industry after in- 
dustry, U.S. companies have carried out 
drastic cost-cutting programs and mas- 
sive layoffs. Employers are struggling to 
cope with ferocious global competition, 





unfriendly takeovers and unprecedented 
new levels of corporate debt. Determined 
to slash labor costs, companies have dis- 
carded traditional notions about job secu- 
rity, compensation and seniority. Like 
drowning men shedding layers of cloth- 
ing, they have closed thousands of fac- 
tories, moved manufacturing operations 
overseas and eliminated entire levels of 
management and lines of business. 


ll that leanness and meanness 

has left companies more profit- 

able, but management experts 

fear that in the process, busi- 
nesses may have sown the seeds of a more 
enduring and costly problem: company 
loyalty is dying. Even as American busi- 
ness seeks to inculcate a new corporate 
credo of worker participation and in- 
volvement, it is confronting a shell- 
shocked, apathetic and risk-averse labor 
force. Some business thinkers fear that the 
cost-cutting binge of the 1980s may de- 
press corporate creativity and competi- 
tiveness for years to come. Says Madelyn 
Jennings, senior vice president of Gannett 
Co.: “Employees are running so scared 
that there is a whole culture that says 
don’t make waves, don’t take risks—just 
at the time when we need innovation.” 





A TIME/CNN poll of 520 workers con- 
ducted last week by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman shows a sharp decline in percep- 
tions of corporate loyalty on both sides of 
the manager’s desk, as well as an expecta- 
tion of future job hopping. Among those 
surveyed, 57% said companies are less 
loyal to employees today than they were a 
decade ago, while 63% said workers were 
less loyal to their firms. Asked whether 
they trust their employers to keep their 
promises to workers, 48% said “only 
somewhat.” While 60% of the workers 
said they would prefer to stay in the job 
they have now, 50% said they expected to 
change jobs within the next five years. 

It is hardly surprising that workers 
are anxious. Since 1983, according to the 
Department of Commerce, 4.7 million 
workers who had held their jobs for at 
least three years have been dismissed. 
About a third took pay cuts of at least 
20% in their next position; a fourth have 
yet to find new jobs. While the U.S. unem- 
ployment rate remains relatively low— 
the Government reported last week that 
the August figure was unchanged at 
5.2%—the job market is racked by a con- 
stant churning, along with a tumultuous 
shift from full-time jobs to part-time and 
temporary labor. Says Bernard Brennan, 

















chief executive of Montgomery Ward: 
“Every time I go toa party, I get several 
résumés from guests the next day. It’s not 
always wise to ask people what they do for 
a living anymore.” 

Many employers, in fact, view an ac- 
cordion-like staffing policy as appropriate 
long-term strategy, hiring workers to meet 
demand and shedding them just as quickly 
to trim costs. Even the term downsizing is 
beginning to give way to “rightsizing,” a 
reference to the constantly shifting needs 
of employers. In the past two months, five 
major corporations—Chrysler, Kodak, 
Campbell Soup, Sears and RJR Na- 
bisco—announced new cutbacks totaling 
13,000 jobs. Some companies have cut 
enough people from their payrolls to popu- 
late a city. At General Motors alone, 
150,000 jobs have been eliminated since 
1980 (current U.S. payroll: 431,000). 

At many firms the practice of laying 
off longtime workers has taken on a harsh 
tone. Steve Snow, 36, went to work for 
R.J. Reynolds right after college. The son 
of a tobacco farmer, he worked as a Reyn- 
olds manager for 14 years. He was dis- 
missed last month, along with 1,640 other 
workers, as part of the restructuring of the 
firm following its $25 billion leveraged 
buyout by Kohlberg Kravis Roberts last 
November. Called into the product man- 
ager’s office and given the word, he re- 
calls, “I went numb. I could not say any- 
thing for a minute. I felt like I had always 
done a good job and that this could not be 
happening to me. They decided I could 
not go back into the working area. I had 
left my dress shoes under my desk. They 
sent someone to get them for me.” 


ost frightening to many 

workers is the thought that 

they may be jettisoned after 

20 or 30 years at a company. 
People who draw their sense of identity 
and self-esteem from the companies for 
which they work often suffer a huge psy- 
chological blow when they find out they 
are no longer of much value to the enter- 
prise. Says Gannett’s Jennings: “I don't 
think we have any idea of what we've 
done. There is a view that people are as 
dispensable as Kleenex.” 

The corporate campaign to unburden 
payrolls of highly compensated workers 
has brought a wave of semivoluntary ear- 
ly retirement. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the percentage of work- 
ers retiring between the ages of 55 and 64 
rose from 13.2% in 1960 to 32.7% in 1986. 
Since 1980 about one-third of all US. 
firms have used early-retirement plans to 
trim senior workers. 

Since pension and benefits payments 
are smaller for workers who retire early, 
many youthful retirees must seek new jobs 
and often settle for less pay. One Chicago- 
area sales manager, forced to retire at 53, 
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has held four jobs in the six years since 
then. Says he: “You'd be amazed at the 
number of people my age who were arbi- 
trarily let go.” 

Besides trimming workers, companies 
are cutting back on the benefits they offer 
as a way of dealing with rising costs. A 
study by Hewitt Associates, an Illinois- 
based benefits-consulting firm, found that 
the percentage of large U.S. firms paying 
the full cost of hospital room-and-board 
charges for employees declined from 53% 


EBBING LOYALTY 
Compared with ten years ago, are 
more loyal or less 
loyal to their employees 


MORE 25% 

LESS 57% 

Compared with ten years ago, are 
today more loyal or less 

loyal to their companies? 

MORE 22% 

LESS 63% 

Do you think it is likely or unlikely you 

will change jobs within the next five 

years? 

LIKELY 50% 

UNLIKELY 45% 

What do you like most about your 

job? (choose one) 

What you do 

at work 38% 

The people 

So ide SN tek Beare 

You salay____ ss 9% 

Your chances of 

being promoted 5% 

Your boss or 

supervisor 4% 





in 1984 to 29% in 1988. While some pro- 
gressive companies are offering new 
benefits to help two-income couples cope 
with the stresses of raising families, they 
are still in the minority. According to the 
TIME/CNN poll, only 10% of the workers 
surveyed said their companies offer day 
care, and just 20% offer family leave for 
fathers. Sometimes the last cut is the 
deepest: a group of GM retirees filed suit 
against the automaker in Los Angeles last 
month on behalf of more than 80,000 re- 
tired GM workers, claiming that the com- 
pany cut their benefits and imposed new 
co-payments and deductibles. 

The most disturbing trend of all is the 
rise of a new lower class of workers. While 
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American business has created 17 million 
jobs during the current 64-year economic 
boom, as many as 3 million of those open- 
ings are temporary positions. And though 
most temporary workers are employed 
full-time, they generally labor without 
benefits or any sort of job security. Once 
dominated by clerical workers, the temp 
ranks are now swollen with thousands of 
engineers, designers, accountants, mar- 
keting specialists and other skilled work- 
ers. Massachusetts-based Digital Equip- 
ment, for example, employs about 3,200 
temporary workers on its manufacturing 
payroll of 32,000. 

In addition, company payrolls are 
now studded with a variety of such catego- 
ries as part-time, informal and contract 
workers. Generally described as contin- 
gent workers, these employees are often 
paid less than full-time, permanent em- 
ployees for the same work. Richard Be- 
lous, a vice president of the National Plan- 
ning Association, a Washington group 
that studies workplace issues, estimates 
that as many as 36 million Americans— 
more than one-fourth of all U.S. work- 
ers—are contingent employees. The ranks 
of such workers are growing half again as 
rapidly as total U.S. employment. 

Companies are just beginning to ap- 
preciate the damage that these changes 
can do to morale and productivity. After 
massive layoffs, for example, firms go 
through a period of grieving. When em- 
ployees are resentful over the loss of their 
colleagues, work often grinds to a stand- 
still for weeks. Anxiety runs high; mis- 
takes are made; deadlines are missed. 
Charles Munro, an officer for E.F. Hutton 
in Chicago for 17 years, lost his job at the 
failing company when his department 
was eliminated in 1987. Says he: “People 
see a company slowly disintegrating. 
They keep their heads down and become 
part of the furniture.” 

Resentment can flare when contin- 
gent employees work alongside perma- 
nent ones, doing the same work. Full-time 
staffers treat part-timers and temps as 
second-rate interlopers whose presence 
threatens their own status. For their part, 
contingent workers refer scornfully to 
permanent employees as “tree huggers.”” 

Demographics have played a role in 
the decline of worker morale. The baby- 
boom generation is both better educated 
and 60% larger than the one before it. 
Education spurs higher expectations, yet 
the sheer size of the generation now ap- 
proaching its mid-40s ensures that mil- 
lions of top-quality workers will never 
find places near the apex of the corporate 
pyramid. Donald Kanter, a Boston Uni- 
versity professor of marketing, and Philip 
Mirvis, a consultant, report the depth of 
this growing worker pessimism in a new 
book, The Cynical Americans (Jossey- 
Bass; $22.95). Many managers and profes- 








Think of them as 
your new home... 
Think recycle. 


Look closely 


What do you see? 

We see a conven- 
ient and economical 
means of packaging - 
a resilient resource 
that can be brought 
back to life in any 
number of forms. Like 
insulation board for 
the walls of your 
home. Or products for 
your office. Or 
playground equip- 
ment. 

That’s because poly- 
styrene is recyclable. 

To make polysty- 
rene recycling as 
common and as easy 
as recycling glass, 
aluminum and news- 


paper, Huntsman 
Chemical, along with 
other polystyrene 
manufacturers, has 
formed the National 
Polystyrene Recycling 
Company. Through 
our five regional poly- 
styrene recycling 
facilities, we plan to 
reprocess 25% of all 
disposable polystyrene 
products by 1995. 
Concerned commu- 
nities around the 
country are already 
joining in this effort. 
In Massachusetts, 
for example, school 
children are saving 
their lunch trays for 
pick-up by a recycling 
plant that will clean, 
pelletize and eventu- 
ally transform those 
trays into a variety of 
durable consumer 
products, from video 


cassette boxes to cafe- 
teria trays to trash 
cans. 

They're learning 
that what makes poly- 
styrene right to use in 
food packaging makes 
it right for reuse. 

To further conserve 
natural resources, 
we've established the 
Huntsman 
Environmental 
Research Center at 
Utah State University. 
The Center will ad- 
vance environmental 
technology in key 
areas of air and water 
quality, reforestation, 
degradability and recy- 
cling. 

So next time you 
see a polystyrene 
product, think of it as 
anew home. And 
think recycle. 
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sionals, they note, “have become ‘free 
agents’ in the business world, selling their 
services to the highest bidder ... These 
cynics believe that only saps and suckers 
are loyal to their companies today.” 

In the lower echelons, the lack of cor- 
porate commitment to longer-term work- 
ers may produce a less competitive work 
force, economists believe. Most Japanese 
workers still enjoy job security under a 
system that virtually guarantees lifetime 
employment. While Japanese and Euro- 
pean firms spend 4% to 6% of expenses on 
training their workers, U.S. companies 
are investing only about 1.5% of payroll 
costs on improving employee skills, ac- 
cording to the American Society for 
Training and Development, a Virginia- 
based research group. 

As global competitive pressures inten- 
sify, companies will have to find ways toin- 
spire new levels of commitment and pro- 





ductivity. Some firms are making special 
efforts to rebuild long-term relationships 
with their employees. PepsiCo now offers a 
special stock-option plan to all its 100,000 
full-time employees, from senior managers 
to Frito-Lay truck drivers and Taco Bell 
chefs. Says D. Wayne Calloway, PepsiCo’s 
chairman: “Ifthey see that their hard work 
can make them wealthy, they might be 
more inclined to stay.” More companies 
are expected to establish incentive-pay 
systems, which many employees prefer. 
Such systems typically yield productivity 
increases of 15% to 35%, according to Ed- 
ward Lawler, a professor of management 
at the University of Southern California. 
Such efforts may pay especially big 
dividends for employers in the coming 
years. Reason: a shrinking pool of work- 
ers. An average of only 1.3 million people 
will enter the labor force every year in the 
1990s, down from 3 million during the 








| 1970s. Employers who have known only 


labor surpluses will soon be bidding for 
the services of skilled workers. 

Other firms are seeking to restore the 
ties that bind in more subtle ways. At Po- | 
laroid, to reinforce a sense of community 
and corporate citizenship, teams of em- 
ployees are put in charge of deciding how 
the company’s charitable contributions 
will be distributed. The Pittsburgh-based 
Heinz company revived its annual picnic 
this summer after a hiatus of several 
years. Hard-pressed executives are begin- 
ning to learn that employees need to be 
motivated by more than fear. Even in an 
era of tight budgets, companies must fig- | 
ure out how to make their workers feel 
like part of the team. If they do not, pro- 
ductivity is likely to fall—or another com- 
pany will find a way. —Reported by 
Jerome Cramer/Washington, Joyce Leviton/ 
Atlanta and William McWhirter/Chicago 


Advice to Bosses: Try a Little Kindness 
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t a time when best-selling management-advice books 

tell corporate leaders how to behave like Attila the Hun, 
the philosophy at Herman Miller, Inc., is more closely at- 
tuned to the gentle precepts of St. Francis of Assisi. As de- 
scribed by chairman Max De Pree, 64, in Leadership Is an 
Art (Doubleday; $17.95), modern corporations should be 
communities, not battlefields. At their heart lie “covenants” 
between executives and employees that rest on “shared com- 
mitment to ideas, to issues, to values, to goals, and to man- 
agement processes. Words such as love, warmth, personal 
chemistry are certainly pertinent.” 

This soulful style has worked well for Herman Miller (fis- 
cal 1989 net sales: $793 million), a designer and manufactur- 
er of office furniture based in Zeeland, Mich. The 66-year-old 
firm was rated among the ten most-admired U.S. corpora- 
tions in FORTUNE’s 1989 survey of executives and analysts. 
By another measure, $100 invested in Herman Miller stock 
in 1975 had grown to $5,156 by the end of last month. 

Herman Miller attained its lofty status by treating its 
5,400 workers not as adversaries but as participants in a 
shared enterprise. As De 
Pree notes in his book, every 
full-time Herman Miller em- 
ployee has become a stock- 
holder after one year of ser- 
vice. Workers are organized 
into teams and earn quarterly 
bonuses based on _ bench- 
marks that take into account 
the ideas they have contrib- 
uted. “Everyone has the right 
and duty to influence deci- 
sion-making and to under- 
stand the results,” De Pree 
writes. \\ WATT 

A son of the company’s i Af AY 
founder, De Pree has little Ai 
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managers who ignore workers’ needs for “spirit, excellence, 
beauty and joy.” His criticism can be scathing: “Managers 
who have no beliefs but only understand methodology and 
quantification are modern-day eunuchs,” he writes. “They 
can never engender competence or confidence.” 

De Pree’s approach is far removed from standard busi- 
ness texts. A member of the Reformed Church in America 
and a graduate of the church-affiliated Hope College, he 
fondly cites St. Luke’s characterization of a leader as “one 
who serves” and endorses a friend’s observation that “lead- 
ers don’t inflict pain; they bear pain.” In one chapter he asks 
readers to consider what makes them weep. 

Yet De Pree, who retired two years ago as Herman 
Miller’s chief executive officer, is hardly a soft touch. At 
performance reviews, he regularly grilled top managers on 
such soul-searing topics as “Who are you?,” “What have 
you abandoned?” and “What should grace enable us to 
be?” In a similar vein, De Pree provides a list of telltale 
signs that a company is in trouble. Among them: a prolifer- 
ation of manuals, the disappearance of “tribal stories” that 
., Preserve a firm’s traditions, 
2. and a “dark tension among 
= key people.” 

: Such pointers were culled 
i from De Pree’s 42-year busi- 
< ness career, which included a 
5 painful slump in the mid-'80s 
= when the company became 
too inwardly focused. His 
slim book grew out of a series 
of lectures that De Pree origi- 
nally gave to adult-education 
classes. Like the elegant 
furniture his company 
makes, De Pree’s book pro- 
vides a valuable lesson in 
grace, style and the elements 
of success. —By John Greenwald 
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T IME-LirE Music presents a collection 
of 50 classic holiday songs, carols 

and hymns by all your favorite singers and 
performers in The Time-Life Treasury of 
Christmas. 

You'll hear Bing Crosby's all-time best- 
seller, “White Christmas.” Frolic with Gene 
Autry’s “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 
Thrill to Luciano Pavarotti’s “Adeste 
Fideles.” Be inspired by “Joy to the World” 
and “Angels We Have Heard on High” by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. 


Digitally Mastered for 
State-of-the-Art Sound 
We've reproduced this collection with 
outstanding fidelity and wrapped it up on 
your choice of 3 long-playing records or 
2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99 plus 
$4 shipping and handling. And now, The 
Time-Life Treasury of Christmas is avail- 
able on 2 laser-scanned compact discs for 
$26.99 plus $4 shipping and handling. 
For faster service, use your credit card 
and call toll-free 1-800-553-6818, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. To ensure 
delivery by Christmas, all orders must be 
received by December 1, 1989. 


TO USE YOUR CREDIT CARD 
CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-553-6818 


Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics 


White Christmas—Bing Crosby * The Little 
Drummer Boy—Harry Simeone Chorale ¢ Holly 
Jolly Christmas—Bur! Ives * Silent Night—/in 
Reeves ¢ The Christmas Song—7he Carpenters * 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing—Vat King Cole « 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer—Gene Autry * 
Silver Bells—Kate Smith ¢ Blue Christmas—Glen 
Campbell ¢ Mary's Boy Child—Harry Belafonte « 
Away In a Manger—Ed Ames * Schubert: Ave 
Maria—Leontyne Price * Feliz Navidad—José 
Feliciano ¢ Good King Wenceslas—Morton Gould « 
O Holy Night—Perry Como * Adeste Fideles— 
Luciano Pavarotti © The First Noel—Sergio 
Franchi ¢ Jingle Bells—Jim Reeves * Santa's 
Beard—The Beach Boys * Rocking—Roger 
Whittaker * Jingle Bell Rock—Bobby Helms © 
What Child Is This (orchestra only)—Andre Previn * 
Christmas in Dixie—A/abama * Rockin’ Around 
the Christmas Tree—Arenda Lee * I'll Be Home 
for Christmas—Pery Como * Ding Dong Merrily 
on High—Roger Whittaker « Medley: Carol of the 
Bells/Deck the Halls—Robert Shaw Chorale ¢ It's 
Beginning to Look Like Christmas—Pery Como 
and the Fontane Sisters « Medley: Winter 
Wonderland/Sleigh Ride—Dolly Parton * Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas—Judy Garland * 
Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town—Perry Como * 
The Twelve Days of Christmas—Roger Whittaker * 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (orchestra only)— 
Andre Previn * Medley: Here We Come A-Caroling/ 
O Tannenbaum/I Saw Three Ships (orchestra 
only)—Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops ¢ Home 
for the Holidays—Perry Como ¢ And 11 more! 
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Lad Po. Box C-32350 
music Richmond, VA 23261 
YES! Please send me sets of 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas, | 
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OADIPS & handling 
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OADING & handling 
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Churning in the Shark Tank 


A founder of mighty K KR accuses the firm of dirty dealing 


hey set up shop quietly in 1976 with 

just $3 million in capital, but within 
a decade they became a revolutionary 
force on Wall Street. By last year the lev- 
eraged-buyout firm founded by Jerome 
Kohlberg Jr., Henry Kravis and George 
Roberts seemed virtually invincible. The 
firm’s crowning achievement was last 
December's $25 billion buyout of RJR 
Nabisco, the biggest takeover deal in his- 
tory. The firm’s victory transformed 
Henry Kravis, with his slicked-back 
hair, Savile Row suits and so- 
cialite wife (clothing designer 
Carolyne Roehm), into Wall 
Street's pre-eminent symbol of 
power and panache. In its short 
history, Kohlberg Kravis Rob- 
erts has acquired three dozen 
companies (estimated total cost 
more than $60 billion), 13 of 
which the firm still controls 

But now KKR’s luster is be- 
ing tarnished by the greed and 
backbiting that have become 
legendary in the world of high 
finance. Last week it was dis- 
closed that Kohlberg, who left 
KKR two years ago but retained 
a financial interest in the firm, 
has filed suit in New York Su- 
preme Court against his part- 
ners. He accuses them of illegal- 
ly appropriating part of his 
share of the profits and suggests 
that other investors may also 
have been deprived of their re- 
wards. The legal battle could be 
fierce. Said a leading corporate 
raider: “You're going to find 
them devouring each other. It’s clearly 
going to be a suicide mission for both 
sides.” 

Even before the suit was filed, KKR 
faced unexpected problems. In the past 
month two of the firms that it helped ac- 
quire in leveraged buyouts said they were 
unable to make payments on their debt 
In the wake of these setbacks, Wall 
Street dealmakers are asking what was 
once an unthinkable question: If KKR’s 
investors become spooked, will the firm’s 
gushing money pipeline dry up? Kravis 
and Roberts responded to the suit with a 
prepared statement: “We are saddened 
that Mr. Kohlberg felt it necessary to sue 

We believe he is wrong both as to the 
facts and his interpretation of the agree- 
ment between us.” 

KKR’s patriarch, Kohlberg, 64, act- 
ed as tutor to Kravis and Roberts from 
the early ‘70s, when the two cousins 
worked for him at the Bear Stearns in- 
vestment firm. As co-head of the corpo- 
rate-finance department, Kohlberg, 
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along with his protégés, pioneered some 
of the first LBO deals. After leaving to 
form their own firm, they initially ar- 
ranged buyouts of unglamorous heavy- 
industry companies. All went smoothly 
until the mid-'80s, when a generation 
gap emerged. Kravis and Roberts, 19 
years younger than their mentor, saw 
hostile deals as the future of the business 
Kohlberg balked and in 1987 left the 
firm over “philosophical differences.” 


His severance contract stipulated that 



















Buyout barons: Mac- = 
| Donnell, Kravis, Roberts 
and aggrieved former mentor, Kohiberg 


his share of the firm’s profits on all fu- 
ture deals would gradually decline, from 
20.5% in 1987 to 7% in 1995 

Now Kohlberg charges his partners 
with breaching that contract. Kravis and 
Roberts, he argues, plotted to wrongfully 
reduce his share in KKR deals by trans- 
forming “old” deals into “new” ones 
through a series of refinancings. In one 
case, the 1981 acquisition of a manufac- 
turing firm called Marley, Kohlberg 
says, his share of the profits was unfairly 
slashed last year, from 32% to 17.6% 

In a statement, Kohlberg declared 
that he “took this step with extreme re- 
luctance.” But some Wall Street inves- 
tors suggest that Kohlberg was all too 
quick to sue over a partnership squabble 
Says money manager Pierre Rinfret, 
who heads a firm bearing his name 
“Kohlberg wants something, and he feels 
that the only way to get it is to threaten 
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to ruin his former partners’ reputat 
The most provocative aspect 
Kohlberg’s suit is its implication 
other investors in KKR deals may 
have got burned. Beginning in 
Kohlberg alleges, KKR decided t} 
would boost its stake in some of it 
quisitions by buying out its investor 
prices far below what they might 
commanded if the companies had 
sold to outsiders in the open marke 
this time, KKR general partners 
ed Robert MacDonnell and P 
Raether.) Kohlberg suggests tha 
KKR partners assumed complet 
trol of their acquisitions with the 
tion of selling the properties and 
ing huge profits on their own 
Kohlberg may be s; 
for other unhappy inve 
KKR’s deals who feel 
company has become to 
= and aggressive. To 
makers outside the firm 
escalating fees seem un 
2 nable: $60 million for 
billion 1986 acquisitior 
Safeway supermarket ch 
million for t 
Nabisco buyout 
While 
KKR’s acqu 
have paid impress 
turns to its 
some of its small 
ings are strugglir 
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Television, 45‘ V 
KKR, disclosed it woul 
unable to make its Sey 0 


some 


KKR 


debt payment. Soor 
ward, Seaman Fur 
New York, which KKE 


quired in 1987, miss¢ 
ment on its debt ob 
Seaman’s auditor sugg¢ 
the company might 
as a going concern 

Even KKR’s second 
buyout, the $6 billion takeover 
atrice in 1986, has paid handson 
turns. KKR’s partners nearly 
their original investment of $402 
co Hlecting $783 million within 15 
of the deal’s completion. While 
back on the RJR Nabisco deal 
certain, KKR has succeeded 1 
the firm’s debt load by selling 
th an $2.5 billion in assets 

Kohlberg’s lawsuit 
K-KR’s investors to drive 
ga ins with the firm. But Kravis at 
erts have not come this far 
meekness or contrition. As the 
their former mentor and fight 
se wve KKR’s power, the spectacle 
ly to throw light on some intrigu 
ta als about a secretive compan) 
pcrwerful leaders By Barbara Rudolph. 
Re=ported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
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Disney's Eisner and Muppeteer Henson salute the new menagerie 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Even Kermit 
Has His Price 


Move it on over, Mickey. 
Watch your back, Dumbo. A 
new clan is moving into the 
Walt Disney menagerie: the 
Muppets. Last week Disney 
agreed to buy Henson Asso- 
ciates, which owns such char- 
acters as Miss Piggy, Kermit 
the Frog and Fozzie Bear. Dis- 
ney did not disclose the price, 
but analysts put it at more than 


$100 million. Disney would get 
rights to most Muppets, which 
will appear in the Magic King- 
dom’s theme parks, movies 
and TV specials. (Big Bird and 
the other characters that Mup- 
peteer Jim Henson created for 
the Sesame Street TV show re- 
main the property of Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop.) 
Henson will become a Disney 
consultant. Michael Eisner, 
Disney’s chairman, called the 
deal “a business association 
made in family-entertainment 
heaven.” a 
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BREWING 


This Spud’s 
For You 


In one of its mock commer- 
cials, Saturday Night Live once 
touted a beer made from pota- 
toes, called Spud, for people 
who've just had electroshock 
therapy and “can’t tell the dif- 
ference.” But to the brewers 
at Wisconsin’s Stevens Point 
Brewery, which is situated in a 
potato-farming area, the idea 
doesn’t seem flaky at all. The 
132-year-old company, maker 
of a regional favorite called 
Point Special Beer, decided to 
introduce a novel brew to coin- 
cide with a local university 
fund raiser called the Spud 
Bowl. The brewers started 
with the basic beer ingredients 
of barley and hops, but used 
potato starch in place of corn. 
In late August the company 
delivered the first 1,000 cases 
of Spud Premier, whose label 
depicts a leafy potato plant. If 
Spud finds success, will con- 
sumers confuse it with the 
mascot of a more famous 
brew? “Not at all,” quips Ste- 
vens Point president Kenneth 
Shibilski. “Theirs refers to an 
animal. Ours refers to an ed- 
ible starchy tuber.” * 








The Capsules 
That Flunked 


Alt first the growing generic 
drug-—industry scandal was lim- 
ited to a few unscrupulous new- 
comers. But last week the Gov- 
ernment’s probe of substandard 
generics struck an_ industry 
leader, Bolar Pharmaceutical of 





THE ECONOMY 


Not So Blah 
After All? 


For most of the past year, the 
economy has appeared to be 
headed for stagnation, or 
worse. In July Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Alan Green- 
span said a potential recession 
had replaced inflation as the 
leading threat to the U.S. econ- 
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Copiague, N.Y. The Food and 
Drug Administration said that 
it intends to withdraw its 
approval of Bo- 
lar’s generic ver- 
sion of Dyazide, 
the top-selling 
brand-name hy- 
pertension drug. 
Reason: the FDA 
says it can no 
longer be sure 


Is it for real? 


that the generic is biologically 
equivalent to its brand-name 
counterpart. After reviewing 
Bolar’s records, the FDA found 
that the company had submit- 
ted two batches of its drug for 
approval in 1987. Only one 
passed the equivalency test, but 
it is unclear which version 
reached the market. Bolar 
claims that only the effective 
generic is in drugstores. a 





omy. But last week the dark 
clouds dissipated a bit when 
the Commerce Department re- 
ported that the gross national 
product increased at a healthy 
2.7% annual rate during the 
April-June quarter, a full per- 
centage point more than the 
Government had estimated a 
month ago. 

Most of the revision in 
growth came from_higher- 
than-expected consumer 

















AEROSPACE 
Dollar Signs 
In the Heavens 


All talk, no liftoff: that was what 
skeptics said about the U.S. pri- 
vate space industry as it crept to 
the launch pad during the past 
three years. But at Cape Canav- 
eral last week, McDonnell 
Douglas launched the first com- 
mercial payload to be put into 
orbit atop a privately owned 
US. rocket. One of the compa- 
ny’s Delta three-stage boosters, 
originally developed for Gov- 
ernment use, hurled a 2,700-Ib. 
Marcopolo I satellite toward a 
geostationary perch 22,300 
miles above the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
From there the 
$150 million sat- 
ellite will beam 
TV programs 
across the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for 
the British Satel- 
lite Broadcast- 
ing company. A 
second, identi- 
cal satellite will 
be launched 
next summer. 
Total fee to Mc- 
Donnell Doug- 
las for the two 
launchings: $100 million. 

The new American space 
entrepreneurs have some catch- 
ing up to do. In the wake of the 
Challenger disaster, when Pres- 
ident Reagan banned most 
commercial payloads from the 
shuttle, the private space indus- 
try has been dominated by 
Arianespace, the West Europe- 
an consortium that now ac- 
counts for about half the 25 
commercial satellite launches 
scheduled each year. os 
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Finally, liftoff 








spending. In a separate an- 
nouncement, the Government 
said consumer spending rose a 
strong 0.7% during July, partly 
because auto shoppers have 
strongly responded to Detroit's 
recent round of car-sales in- 
centives. Said Stan Shipley, se- 
nior economist at Shearson 
Lehman Hutton: “We're not 
on the precipice of a recession. 
Growth is more likely to be 
good, but not great.” =| 
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Hail 
To the 
x-Chief 


Despite all his troubles in the White 
House, JIMMY CARTER (yes, Jimmy 
Carter) may be the best former 
President America has ever had 





BY STANLEY W. CLOUD 


n Ojubi, Ghana, on a sweltering African afternoon, 
i James Earl Carter Jr. sits at one end of a large grassy 

field and acknowledges the applause of farmers gath- 
ered around the perimeter, Many of the farmers have sam- 
ples of their harvest in baskets before them—corn, sor- 
ghum, squash, fruit. Large clouds play tag in the blue sky 
overhead, while at the opposite end of the field, the stern 
chiefs of several local villages sit dressed in traditional 
robes, each carrying a staff topped by a gilt talisman of his 
authority. On a platform in front of Carter, a local agricul- 
tural official in tan trousers and a T shirt bends to speak 
into a microphone. “President Carter,” he says, “we are 
very grateful to you. Because of what you have done, for the 
past two years maize has been very wonderfully produced 
in this area. This is wonderful. In fact, we love you.” 

Jimmy Carter grins. 

Jimmy Carter is a happy man. Despite everything— 
despite his disappointing presidency and the Iran hostage 
crisis, which helped deliver him into Ronald Reagan's ea- 
ger hands; despite the scorn of various pundits and self- 
appointed guardians of Washington society; despite his 
own manifest and manifold weaknesses as a politician; de- 
spite “lust in my heart,” “malaise” and “killer rabbits”— 
Carter has discovered life after the White House. More 
than that, he has redefined the meaning and purpose of the 
modern ex-presidency. While Reagan peddles his time and 
talents to the highest bidder and Gerald Ford perfects his 
putt and Richard Nixon struggles to gain a toehold in his- 
tory, Carter, like some jazzed superhero, circles the globe at 
30,000 ft., seeking opportunities to Do Good. 

And finding plenty of them. One moment he’s in Chi- 
na, trying to mediate between the leaders in Beijing and 
their unhappy Tibetan subjects. The next he’s in Panama, 
prowling the streets before dawn on election day, paying a 
surprise call on the vote counters—bellowing at them in his 
“modest” Spanish, “Are you honest people, or are you 
thieves?” —and emerging to denounce Manuel Noriega for 
“taking the elections by fraud.” Then, almost before you 
know it, Carter is swooping down on sub-Saharan Africa, 
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trying to help eradicate disease or persuade farmers to en- 
list in the Green Revolution. And this week, in Atlanta, the 
former President is to convene negotiations—after a year 
of personal diplomacy—between the Marxist-Leninist 
government of Ethiopia and the Eritrean rebels to end a 
quarter-century of civil war. 

With all this activity, Carter has emerged as the best 
ex-President the U.S. has had since Herbert Hoover, an- 
other one-termer whose failures in office did not prevent 
him from decades of productive public service afterward. 
In a way, Carter has used the White House as a stepping- 
stone to better things and better days. Says Carter: “As 
President, I wouldn't have had time to do all the things I'm 
doing now.” 

Busy as he is, Carter, who will turn 65 next month, and 
his marginally less hyperactive wife Rosalynn, who turned 
62 last month, do manage to find time for more traditional 
pastimes: tennis on their backyard court in Plains, Ga., for 
example, and early-morning jogs wherever they may hap- 
pen to be. The Carters also still read a fair amount. He was 
so impressed with John le Carré’s new novel, The Russia 
House, that he’s rereading Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy and 
wishing he could meet the author; she has just completed 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s Love in the Time of Cholera. And 
there is bird watching in Africa, fly-fishing from Colorado 
to the Andes, and furniture making in Carter’s home work- 
shop in Plains, where he has turned out, among other hand- 
some pieces, the canopied four-poster bed he and Rosa- 
lynn—whom he often calls “Rosie”—share. 

But leisure time has never been that important to Car- 
ter. If he and Rosalynn, having written no fewer than six 
books between them since 1981, are giving their word pro- 
cessors a rest for a while, both still teach Sunday school 
whenever they're home. And both periodically don their 
carpenter’s aprons, pack up their hammers, saws and chi- 
sels, and travel to the South Bronx or Philadelphia or, next 
year, Tijuana, Mexico, to help build low-cost housing. 
More than anything else, the picture of Jimmy Carter 
wearing a baseball cap, faded jeans and running shoes, and 
helping build a new house, like a good neighbor at a Geor- 
gia barn raising, captures the essence of his ex-presidency. 

Not that he and Rosalynn haven't had their share of 
defeats and sadness: the closely spaced deaths in 1983 of his 
younger sister Ruth of cancer and his famous mother Miss 
Lillian, followed by the loss of his antic younger brother 
Billy last year. Even so, in the couple’s 1987 book, Every- 
thing to Gain, Rosalynn wrote, “If we have not achieved 
our early dreams, we must either find new ones or see what 
we can salvage from the old. If we have accomplished what 
we set out to do in our youth, then we need not weep like 
Alexander the Great that we have no more worlds to con- 
quer. There is clearly much left to be done, and whatever 
else we are going to do, we had better get on with it.” 

It is a lesson the Carters learned the hard way. After 
the dramatic improbability of Carter's victorious 1976 
presidential campaign, losing the 1980 election to Ronald 
Reagan was a terrible blow. The incoming First Couple 
didn’t make things any easier. During the transition, the 
Reagans suggested that the Carters should vacate the 
White House early to give Nancy more time for redecora- 
tion—a notion the Carters rejected out of hand. “We were 
elected to serve a full term,” says a still angry Rosalynn, 
“and we were going to serve a full term.” Carter was 
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Like a good neighbor, Carter raises roofs and brings warring foes together 


wounded again when he and fellow former Presidents 
Nixon and Ford, recruited to represent President Reagan 
at Anwar Sadat’s funeral, were assigned to the relatively 
cramped tail section of Air Force One. So the three ex- 
Presidents, none of them then comfortable in the others’ 
presence, sat in nervous silence for most of the long trip to 
Cairo. (On the way back, however, Carter and Ford be- 
gan forming what became a close friendship.) 

Adjusting to life back in Plains was something of a trial 
as well. The Carters worked, successfully, to reverse the 
damage that hucksterism and celebrity had done to the 
tiny Georgia hamlet. And Jimmy puttered in his workshop 
and began organizing his papers in preparation for writing 
his 1982 memoir, Keeping Faith. Otherwise, there seemed 
little to do but brood. The famous Carter peanut warehouse 
had long since been sold, for $1.2 million. The 2,000-acre 
Carter farm—actually, it’s two farms—was largely worked 
by lessees. With enforced idleness came more self-doubt 
and self-pity. Says a friend: “Carter was pretty much of a 
pain in the ass at that time. He needed a lot of hand holding 
and reassurance.” 


lanta turned out to be crucial to his self-rehabilita- 

tion. With his usual obsessive attention to detail, he 
envisioned the center not just as another presidential li- 
brary but as a clearinghouse of ideas and programs intend- 
ed to solve international problems and crises. The idea be- 
came reality when the center was established at Emory 
University in 1982, and even more so when its permanent 
headquarters opened in 1986. Located on 30 acres of 
woods and gentle hills in the Virginia Highlands section of 
Atlanta, it consists of four low-profile, circular pavilions 
connected by interior walkways and exterior colonnades, 
all ina modern, neo-federalist style with faint echoes of the 
White House and fainter echoes of Jefferson’s Monticello 
Inside, the Carters have adjoining offices, plus a small but 
comfortable apartment. Apart from the library and muse- 
um, operated by the Federal Government, the Carter Cen- 
ter, with an annual budget of $16 million and a staff of 125, 
is financed by private donations, mostly from abroad. 


T he creation of the Carter Presidential Center in At- 











The center’s many pro- 
grams form the agenda of 
Carter's ex-presidency. Nota- 
ble among them is Global 
2000 Inc., an international aid 
organization aimed at im- 
proving disease control and 
agricultural productivity in 
Third World countries. The 
work is enhanced by the lead- 
ership of Norman Borlaug, an 
agronomist whose efforts to 
bring the Green Revolution to 
India and Pakistan won him 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970, 
and Dr. William H. Foege, the 
Carter Center's executive di- 
rector, who played a major 
role in the worldwide eradica- 
tion of smallpox. Global 
2000's principal financial 
backer is Ryoichi Sasakawa, 
90, a Japanese multimillion- 
aire industrialist whose checkered résumé features ex- 
treme-right-wing imperialist activities in Japan during 
the 1930s, but whose later years have been devoted large- 
ly to supporting charitable causes. 


grams is Carter himself. His hair may be thinner 
and grayer these days, his face more deeply etched, 
but he is plainly in charge. As a former President, he is 
able to gain access to foreign leaders, thereby often ensur- 
ing his programs the kind of high-level support on which 
success depends. On a ten-day trip to Africa in July, Car- 
ter—the first active U.S. President ever to set foot in the 
sub-Saharan part of the continent—swept from the Sudan 
to Ethiopia, back to the Sudan and on to Zimbabwe, 
Zambia, Nigeria and Ghana. The warm receptions he re- 
ceived from the heads of government were doubtless 
prompted in part by the many trappings of power he 
brought with him, including Secret Service protection and 
an opulent, private Boeing 727, complete with crew and a 
walnut-paneled double bedroom. (The plane is donated 
by the London-based Bank of Credit and Commerce In- 
ternational, another Carter Center backer.) Carter, the 
unassuming Plains populist who once banned Hail to the 
Chief and famously carried his own suit bag, retains a 
modest personal style but today seems far more comfort- 
able with his perks. Still, as he said shortly after arriving 
in Africa, “I didn’t come here in a position of leadership. I 
came in a position of follow-ship.” 
In Addis Ababa, where he stayed in Haile Selassie’s 
decaying old palace, he spent two hours with Ethiopia’s 
President Mengistu Haile Mariam putting the finishing 


T he key to Global 2000 and the center's other pro- 


| touches on arrangements for this week's peace talks. In 


the Sudan, Carter had an hour with Lieut. General Omar 
Hassan Ahmed el Bashir, who only four weeks earlier 
had overthrown the elected government of Prime Minis- 
ter Sadiq al Mahdi, to urge negotiations in that country’s 
civil war. In Zambia, Carter lunched at the statehouse 
with President Kenneth Kaunda, one of the last of the old 
African independence-movement leaders, who hailed his 
guest as “not only a great person but a great servant of 
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God and man,” while, outside, impalas and peacocks 
roamed the grounds and private golf course. 

Four years ago, when Carter, Borlaug and Sasakawa 
began trying to bring the Green Revolution to Africa, 
they signed up a paltry 40 farmers in four countries—the 
Sudan, Ghana, Tanzania and Zambia. This year there are 
85,000, plus uncounted others who, while not officially 
participating, have begun to use the same improved seeds, 
fertilizers and farming methods that have yielded such 
impressive results for their neighbors—300% to 400% in- 
creases in corn, sorghum and millet. Although Carter 
needs and seeks the support of the governments in the 
countries where his programs are established, his team 
stresses local administration and the direct involvement 
of small-scale farmers, whose minds have been focused 
wonderfully by recent African famines. 

At a 200-acre farm in Ojubi, about an hour's drive 
from Ghana’s capital, Accra, Carter inspected a new corn 
crop literally as high as an elephant’s eye. With a farmer's 
knowing touch, he plucked ears from the stalks, peeled 
back the husks and admired the 
golden kernels. This year 46 farm- 
ers are working the plot of dry yet 
newly fertile land. But Carter made 
a point of introducing one of only 
two farmers who were involved 
when the project began in 1987, a 
woman named Sarah Dazi. “As you 
know,” Carter said with his large 
and famous smile, “in our country 
the women also take the lead.” 
From there he proceeded to a near- 
by celebration of Global 2000's ear- 
ly success. He posed for pictures 
with farmers and their wives and 
applauded as brilliantly clad stilt 
dancers gyrated on their 15-ft. thin 
wooden limbs to the rhythms of a 
native band. Later, Carter was in- 
stalled with great pomp as an hon- 
orary village chief. To signify his 
new office, he was given a chief's 
robe and a hand-carved wooden stool decorated with 
tribal symbols of nyansapow (cooperation). 


linked to the disease-control measures he is also 

promoting. Seriously ill farmers, he reasons, cannot 
plant and harvest. Polio and river blindness are two ma- 
jor afflictions that the team hopes eventually to eliminate. 
But as a demonstration project, Global 2000 has first tar- 
geted the vulnerable life cycle of the Guinea worm. Once 
common in many parts of the world, the worm, which is 
ingested in drinking water drawn from ponds, is today 
confined to a belt across central Africa and the subconti- 
nent, where it severely incapacitates some 10 million peo- 
ple each year. The Carter Center hopes to eradicate the 
Guinea worm in six years, mainly by educating villagers 
to filter or boil pond water before drinking it and by pro- 
viding deep wells to replace freshwater ponds. Progress 
has already been made. Carter visited villages in Nigeria 
and Ghana that have, with Global 2000's assistance, vir- 
tually wiped out the worm. In a Nigerian village, he stood 
beside the local pond, under a canopy of lush green trees, 


F or Carter, improved agricultural output is closely 
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and reminded the villagers that the pond was still infested 
with the worm’s nearly invisible larvae. While photogra- 
phers snapped pictures, he urged the villagers not to drink 
from the pond unless they first used the fine-mesh filters 
distributed by Global 2000. Beside him stood a small boy, 
his leg badly swollen with a Guinea-worm infection. 

Not all the villages Carter visited were completely 
satisfied with his help. In one, following the usual dancing 
and singing, the chief rose to speak. “You arrived last 
year from out of the blue,” he said to Carter, “and you 
gave us a well and a pump.” The village appreciated that. 
But there was this one small problem. Because the well is 
only 40 ft. deep, it goes dry three months out of the year. 
“We know that you, Mr. President,” said the chief, “will 
not be happy with a half-measure solution to our prob- 
lem.” On the spot, Carter convened a meeting with his 
advisers and promptly announced that the well would be 
drilled to 70 ft. The chief smiled. The villagers cheered. 

Next morning the former President began the return 
trip to Plains. He was relaxed and voluble about his new 
life, about his future plans (he will 
never again run for public office, 
he insists), about the problems he 
had as President (“Ted Kennedy 
had a vendetta against me”), and 
about Africa. “I find Africa to be 
the most challenging and intrigu- 
ing of any place in the world,” he 
said. “It’s fascinating to meet with 
so many first- and second-genera- 
tion revolutionaries.” Carter has 
no natural enemies anymore, 
which is liberating. If he some- 
times accepts money from donors 
with dubious backgrounds—Sa- 
sakawa, for example, or the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce Interna- 
tional, which has been indicted on 
money-laundering charges—no 
one complains, at least not if the 
money goes to worthy causes. 

In many ways, of course, Car- 
ter is the same old Jimmy: still indiscriminate with super- 
latives (“very wonderful”), still using what a former aide 
calls his “One Hundred Ways toa Better Vocabulary” ap- 
proach to public speaking, still wearing the same kind of 
seven-league, heavy-soled wing tips he always has. But 
he’s lost the hard edge. He’s productive again, and seems 
finally at peace with the conflicts between his well-known 
born-again Christianity and his life as a public man. Says 
he on that sometimes touchy subject: “My Christian faith 
is just like breathing to me or like being a Southerner or 
an American. It’s all part of the same thing—the sharing, 
the compassion, the understanding, the dealing with the 
poor and the destitute and the outcasts.” If there is a bit of 
the white man’s burden in that and if Carter sometimes 
falls victim to Christianity’s age-old Catch-22, the sin of 
pride, well, it doesn’t seem very important in the scale of 
things. 

And you get the feeling that maybe this is what he 
thought the presidency would be like—all good works, no 
Ted Kennedys or Tip O'Neills or bureaucrats or special 
interests—when he set out from Plains many years ago, na- 
ively determined, against the odds, to make a difference. m 
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“| thought I could test myself here. 
But I've practically reinvented myself." 


Specialist Michelle Kowalski, Signal Intelligence 

“I wanted a challenge in life, and I felt that the Army offered one. I knew it was going to be tough. But it was 
away that I could prepare myself for the future. An inner journey to my independence. 

“Like BasicTraining. You're ready to break, but somehow you pull through. The Army really knows how to 
build you up to take stress. Training for my job in Military Intelligence also was hard. It has given me self-discipline; 
you're expected to be on time, responsible, versatile. My job is terrifically rewarding and exciting. Something you 
could never experience anywhere else. 

“If you want to grow up—all the way up—and find out what you're made of, I recommend the Army. In fact, 

I would even say I think it’s something everyone should go through.” 
For more information on how the Army can give you an ARMY. 


Pore ean Army Recruiter or call toll-free BE ALLYOU CAN BE: 
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The bizarre landscape of Triton, showing fault lines, slushy oceans and smudges from what may be volcanoes 


Postcards from a Distant World 


Mysteries deepen as data pour in from Neptune and its icy moon 


he Voyager 2 spacecraft last week 

swiveled its scanning platform, 
looked over a metallic shoulder and 
opened the shutter of its narrow-angle 
camera for one lingering goodbye picture 
of Neptune and its icy moon, Triton, The 
resulting photo showed a pair of lovely, 
pale white crescents reflecting off the 
most distant planet and a moon that is the 
coldest known object in the solar system 

After that farewell, Voyager turned its 
back on Neptune and began an estimated 
23-year trip toward the heliopause, the 
point where the solar wind dies down and 
interstellar space begins. But already, as 
Edward Stone, the Voyager 
chief scientist, put it, “this has been the 
journey of a lifetime.” 

There was little leisure for sentiment 
last week, as scientists rushed to sort 
through the mountain of data still pouring 
in from Voyager's close encounter with 
Neptune. Only a fraction of the photo- 
graphs snapped during the flyby have 
been processed, and the bulk of the radio 
signals—some 992 Ibs. of magnetic tape— 
is only now being shipped from tracking 
stations to NASA’s Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena, Calif. 

As in Voyager’s close encounters with 
other planets, surprises and puzzles 
abound. Neptune’s Great Dark Spot, 
roughly the size of earth, is perhaps its 


mission $s 


biggest mystery. One series of images 
showed the spot revolving around the 
planet every 18.3 hours like a twirling 
glob of pizza dough. Some astronomers 
think it is an ocean; others, a giant gas- 
eous storm soaring high above the planet 

The number of rings circling Neptune 
seemed to change from day to day. At last 
count there was one broad sheet of dust 
and three thin rings, one of them dotted at 





Voyager 2's parting shot 


“Not fare well, but fare forward.” 





one spot with clumps of material arrayed 
like sausage links. Closer to the planet’s 
surface, Voyager spotted thin wisps of cir- 
rus clouds clinging to the Great Dark 
Spot. These resembled misty clouds hug- 
ging a Swiss Alp in a high wind 

Outside the rings, Voyager’s radio an- 
tennas picked up the crackle of a magnet- 
ic field tilted a rakish 50° from the planet’s 
axis of rotation and shifted mysteriously 
off-center. Scientists speculate that the 
dynamo generating the magnetic distur- | 
bance is not a deep central core, like the 
earth’s, but a spherical shell of liquid lo- 
cated near the surface of the planet 

The real star of Voyager's last picture 
show, though, was Triton, the largest and 





| strangest of Neptune’s eight moons. Im- 


ages pieced together last week revealed in 
detail a complex and dynamic body. Parts 
of Triton’s surface are glazed brightly with 
pinkish ice, while others are pockmarked 
like a ripened cantaloupe. Using 3-D imag- 
ing computers to zoom in for a closer look, 
scientists saw steep mountains and rugged 
cliffs, deep pools of dark, oozing material 
and vast oceans of slush 

Struggling to make sense of the bi- 


| zarre landscape, Laurence Soderblom of 


the U.S. Geological Survey put forward a 
“crazy idea” that was just wild enough to 
ring true. The key to Triton’s strange ge- 
ology may be the kind of volcanic activity 
that takes place when surface tempera- 
tures reach — 400° F. At that temperature, 
gaseous nitrogen would freeze as hard as 
rock. But 60 ft. to 100 ft. below the surface, 
tidal pressures could transform the solid 
nitrogen into a viscous fluid that could 
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rise through faults and erupt explosively 


at the surface, spewing gas and icy debris 
20 miles into the air. If true, Soderblom’s 
theory would make Triton only the third 
celestial body known to have active volca- 
noes—after earth and Jupiter’s moon Io. 
Its grand tour of four planets com- 
plete, Voyager 2, like its sister craft Voy- 
ager |, followed a trajectory beyond the 
solar system. If all goes well, the aging ro- 
bot should reach the heliopause before its 
fuel runs out and its instruments fall si- 
lent, around the year 2012. But even then 
it will drift on, approaching Barnard’s 
star in 6,500 years and passing Sirius, the 
brightest star visible from earth, in 
296036. Searching for words to close the 
final Voyager 2 press conference, mission 
chief Stone chose lines from T.S. Eliot: 


Not fare well, 
But fare forward, voyagers. 


— By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Pasadena 


Galactic Birth? 
A surprise for scientists 


|. ecorceoeygi have long believed that 
galaxies, clusters that usually contain 
billions of stars, were all formed shortly 
after the Big Bang, the cataclysmic explo- 
sion some 15 billion years ago that 
spawned the universe. But that conviction 
was shaken last week when scientists an- 
nounced that they had found evidence of 
a cosmic version of gestation: a galaxy 
preparing for birth. Said James Gunn, a 
Princeton University astrophysicist, after 
the announcement: “This is the Rosetta 
stone of galaxy formation.” 

The apparent galactic embryo—actu- 
ally a massive, disk-shaped cloud of hy- 
drogen gas—was discovered fortuitously 
last spring by Cornell University astrono- 
mer Martha Haynes and her colleague 
Riccardo Giovanelli, when they were 
monitoring signals in outer space with the 
1,000-ft. radio telescope at Arecibo, Puer- 
to Rico. While focusing the telescope on 
what they thought was empty space in or- 
der to calibrate it, the astronomers picked 
up a signal pattern resembling that emit- 
ted by galaxies. The invisible cloud—esti- 
mated to be ten times as large as the 
Milky Way—loomed fairly close, astro- 
nomically speaking: 65 million light-years 
from earth. Since a light-year is the dis- 
tance light travels in a year, the scientists 
were receiving signals from the cloud as it 
appeared 65 million years ago. Because it 


apparently contained no stars, the scien- | 


tists concluded that they were observing a 
galaxy about to be born. Said Giovanelli: 
“This cloud indicates that galaxies can 
form slowly throughout the history of the 
universe and are not just something that 
happened during some magical period in 
the distant past.” % 
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Battle of the Food Blurbs 





Never mind the flavor, selling health is what matters 


hopping in a grocery 

store these days, con- 
sumers may wonder wheth- 
er they are getting the mak- 
ings of a meal or taking 
their medicine. Packages 
shout: More calcium! Less 
sodium! No cholesterol! 
Food does not have to taste 
good, but it must promise to 
be good for you. 

Last week Kellogg's 
announced a new break- 
fast food aimed at consum- 
ers 35 and older. Judging 
by the package blurbs, the 
cereal appears as well 
stocked with salutary sub- 
stances as a doctor's medi- 
cine cabinet. The buzz 
words: “twelve essential vi- 
tamins and minerals,” “low 
sodium,” and “high soluble 
fiber” from oat bran and 
the newest candidate for 
nutritional knighthood, 
psyllium. Oat bran can re- 
duce cholesterol levels, and 
psyllium, a grain grown 
mainly in India, may be a 
more potent cholesterol 
cutter. Even the cereal’s 
name has a righteous ring: 
Heartwise. Kellogg's is 
playing catch-upmanship 
with General Mills, which 
in April launched its own 
oat bran and psyllium cere- 
al, Benefit. 

Manufacturers insist 
that the package labels and 
advertising campaigns as- 
sociated with the new prod- 
ucts are educating consum- 
ers about widely accepted 
dietary principles. Kel- 
logg’s argues that it stops 
short of making therapeutic 
claims for its products. Kellogg’s Chair- 
man William LaMothe maintains that 
the Heartwise promotion talks in general 
about the wisdom of lowering cholesterol 
in fighting heart disease. “It doesn’t imply 
efficacy in the product,” he declares. 

Traditionally, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has not allowed explicit 
health claims concerning foods. But it is 
currently trying to develop a policy that 
would permit certain claims on food la- 
bels. Regulators and companies are argu- 
ing whether products containing psyllium 
can state that they will lower cholesterol. 


JAMES KEYSER 
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Psyllium products 


The FDA last year re- 

fused to allow Procter & 

Gamble to promote its 

psyllium-based laxative 

Metamucil as a cholester- 
ol reducer because the 

company did not provide 

enough evidence to sup- 
port its claim. In turn, 
Procter & Gamble has 
complained to the FDA that 
General Mills should not be 
allowed to claim that Bene- 
fit reduces cholesterol. 

Some organizations, 
like the National Cancer 
Institute and the American 
Heart Association, believe 
this type of marketing 
serves the public. Many 
health experts, though, con- 
tend that the promotions 
prey on consumer fears and 
can be misleading. Ex- 
plains Michael Jacobson of 
the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest: “The 
words may be honest, but 
the implication may exag- 
gerate the benefit.” 

A few food campaigns 
have been downright de- 
ceptive. Muffins touted for 
their high oat-bran content 
are sometimes loaded with 
saturated fats. The Feder- 
al Trade Commission has 

accused the Campbell 

Soup Co. of claiming that 
its soups are low in fat 
and cholesterol while 
failing to disclose that 
they are also high in 
salt. 

One of the greatest 
dangers from the new mar- 
keting approach may be 
that consumers will become 
inured to health messages altogether as 
manufacturers hype one wonder ingredi- 
ent after another. Says nutritionist Ann 
Gaba of Columbia University’s Institute 
of Human Nutrition: “People get to 
thinking that there’s a food of the month 
that is the cure-all." Consumers should re- 
member that good health comes from a 
total diet, not an individual product. As 
Gaba cautions, “One product is not going 
to kill you, and one product is not going to 
save you.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Georgia Harbison/New York 

















FIRST IT GETS RID THEN IT GETS RID 
OF YOUR EXCUSES. OF YOUR GRAY. 


Introducing Option® Gradual 
Gray Coverage. It’s the first 
men’s haircolor that system- 
atically demolishes every 
excuse that stood between 
you and a great head of hair. 


1 If color my hair, everyone will know. 
With Option, no one will know. Option 
works gradually, subtly, over a week or two. 
You control how much gray you get rid of. 
And it's got a range of shades to match your 
natural haircolor more accurately. Grecian 
Formula® doesn't. 


2 It's probably complicated to use. OC RNIX@)| 
Option Gradual is a push-button foam. 


What could be easier? There's nothing to OPT (@)\' a 
pour or mix. And it won't drip or run. 
3 I'm worried about what it will do to GRADUAL a kde | 
my hair Relax. Option Gradual works | 
without peroxide or ammonia. This major ¢ R AY 
advance in men’s haircoloring is as gentle to 
COVERAGE | GRADUAL 


your hair as a shampoo. 
+ My hair will smell awful. Breathe FOAM 
easy. Option has a fresh, pleasant scent. G RAY 


5 | won't be able to shampoo. With CO: RAG E 


Option you can shampoo every day. 
“Grecian” recommends shampooing just FOAM 
once a week, initially, for the darkest results. 








6 This sounds too good to be true. 
You can believe it. After all, Option was 
developed by Clairol, a world leader in 
haircolor research. 





Also in an Instant formula, for 
natural-looking results in just five minutes. 





Option’ The advanced way to get rid of gray. 


© 1989 CLAIROL, INC 








How do you best harness the power 
of an Eclipse? Use all four wheels. 


Introducing the all-wheel drive 
Eclipse GSX Turbo 

The laws of physics define an intriguing rela 
tionship between mass, energy and the 
speed of light. 

We're not ready to discuss the speed of light 
just yet. But through an inspired manipulation 
of mass and energy, we can talk about 0-60 mph 
in 6.3 seconds* 

And we are able to report lateral acceleration 
(roadholding ) that’s been measured at 0.87g** 
—a figure usually associated with Porsche, 
Ferrari and Lotus. 

We've done it by introducing a unique 
all-wheel drive system to the already powerful 
Eclipse GS Turbo. It automatically optimizes 
power transfer to the wheels according to trac- 
tion conditions. While a new, fully independent, 


yrand Driver **Motor Trend 


multi-link suspension maintains ideal tire 
contact with the road. 

Call it mass more precisely controlled. And 
energy more efficiently directed. All delivered 
generously equipped for a price that makes it a 


“best buy” in Automobile Magazine’s judgment. 


For more unbiased praise see Awtomobile 
Magazine (7/89) and Road & Track (8/89). 
Or, call 1-800-4-ECLIPSE for reprints of 
those articles and the location of the Mitsubishi 


Motors dealer nearest you. 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE MITSUBISHI 


Suddenly, the obvious choice” 
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BY LAURENCE |. BARRETT 





D isclosures of sensitive or embarrass- 
ing information make political lead- 
ers do strange things. Lyndon Johnson oc- 
casionally changed plans rather than 
validate leaks. Ronald Reagan attempted 
through a cumbersome procedure to 
check them, then backed off. Richard 
Nixon launched the notorious White 
House Plumbers, who ultimately led to 
Watergate and his downfall. Now the 
| Bush Administration, with Attorney 
| General Dick Thornburgh out front, is 
trying its own white-knuckle operation to 


| close the spigot. As usual where leaks are 


concerned, the ostensible solution is more 
dangerous than the problem. Further, the 
Government's misguided pressure diverts 
attention from the press’s recent habit of 
overplaying pseudosensational stories. 

In the most visible case, Thornburgh 
is combing his own department for the 
source of a CBS exclusive last May. The 
story reported that Congressman William 
Gray had just been visited by the FBI. 
True enough, but the implication that 
Gray was cooking on the investigative 
griddle was false. While Thornburgh’s 
search is justified, his legal means are du- 
bious. The department, in a drastic policy 
change, intends to prosecute the as yet un- 
identified leaker under a law covering 
theft of Government property. Moreover, 
Thornburgh says it would be proper to 
subpoena CBS's phone records. Those 
techniques, if widely employed, could 
choke the flow of many kinds of legiti- 
mate information 

Chairman Don Edwards of the House 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitution- 
al Rights was initially irate enough on 
Gray’s behalf to demand action from 
Thornburgh. Edwards, along with many 
journalists, is aghast at the result. Using 
the theft law, he says, “would be almost 








like having an Official Secrets Act. We 
don’t want that.” If necessary, Edwards 
says, he will “stomp” on the Thornburgh 
approach with legislation 

Meanwhile, dozens of FBI agents have 
been rummaging through the State Depart- 
ment and the CIA. Their quarry: whoever 
gave ABC News sufficient corroboration to 
broadcast the first story about the investiga- 
tion of diplomat Felix Bloch. What the FBI 
has learned so far is that about 150 officials 
knew that Bloch was under suspicion. That 
large number virtually guaranteed early 
disclosure. The threats of prosecution and 
the FBI's requests that officials submit to lie- 
detector tests may cow would-be leakers for 


Neo-Plumbers on the Attack 


Leaks plus bum scoops add up to official overkill 





a time. But if history is any guide, today’s 
neo-Plumbers will have no more durable 
success than their predecessors. 

The irony is that the press these days 
seems to be competing with officials for the 
role of heavy. The leak-fed scoops of Nix- 
on’s day rightly penetrated gross decep- 
tions. Some of the recent gee-whiz tales 
have been unfair, exaggerated, wrong or all 
three. Reuven Frank, former president of 
NBC News, points out that the original 
source of the Gray story “was out to get 
him. The story leaked truly was vicious and 








Attorney | General Thornburgh: reporters’ Phone records are fair game 


In running with one-shot tips, journalists are taking the easy way out 


incomplete.” Yet CBS went with it. NBC in 
May broadcast a more lurid tale, implicat- 
ing a sailor as a possible mass murderer in 
the explosion on the battleship /owa; the 
Navy later exonerated the man. Last 
month NBC named an Air Force officer as 
a suspected spy. All three stories were 
widely picked up before being deflated. 


fy or was this trio of tinny exposés 
unique. Two years ago, after the ini- 
tial disclosures about Soviet penetration 
of the U.S. embassy in Moscow, several 
news accounts trumpeted a worst-case as- 
sessment of the damage to security . That 
estimate, which proved excessive, was ap- 
parently peddled by hawks who wished to 
discredit State Department moderates. 
Some of the stories in the John Tower 
confirmation dispute and the Jim Wright 
investigation, based on partisan leaks, 
were underreported and overblown. 

Why all this shooting from the hip? 





Joan Konner, 


dean of the Columbia 
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| Graduate School of Journalism, says TV 


| Woodward of the Washington Post, the 





| system. The fastest way to stardom is to 








coverage “is heating up in a jazzy way that 
we haven't seen before,” at least partly be- 
cause network news divisions are suffer- 
ing from financial pressure. Under that 
influence, she says, “the whole ethic of 
news and public affairs has changed.” But 
television isn’t the only offender. Bob 


country’s best-known investigative re- 
porter, says one cause for what he calls “a 
lot of dud stories” is a decline in reportori- 
al skepticism. Bizarre events such as Gary 
Hart’s downfall and the Iran-contra scan- 
dal, he thinks, have conditioned journal- | 
ists to suspend disbelief. 

But there has been no suspension of 
competitive zeal. Both networks and print 
have moved dramatically toward a star 








produce pizazz early and often; the worst 
sin is being second. This trend discour- 
ages solid investigative work with its pro- 
longed drudgery. The national press corps 
played no part in the initial disclosures of 
the three biggest scandals since 1985: the 
Iran-contra debacle, the savings-and-loan 
implosion and the HUD quagmire. Each of 
these genuine horrors festered for years 
without serious press scrutiny 

It is much easier to score quickly with 
a tip about a criminal investigation or a 
suspected espionage case than to delve 
into dense layers of financial arcana. In 
running heedlessly with one-shot leaks, 
regardless of the informants’ motives or 
the stories’ fairness, journalists take the 
easy way out. But it is the self-damaging 
way. Shallow scoops and empty exposés | 
undermine the press’s credibility. They | 
also reduce public support for the news 
business when it attempts to defend itself 
from overkill by the leak police. a 
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THE FUTURE 


U.S. 
SCHOOLS 


U.S. will soon fall behind 
oo 
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BY SUSAN TIFFT 

oon landings. The computer chip. 
| Genetic engineering. The artifi- 
cial heart. The achievements of 
American scientists are known and ad- 
mired throughout the world. But whether 
American supremacy in research and tech- 
nology will continue into the 21st century is 
far from certain. Thirty-two years after the 
Soviets launched Sputnik, setting off a fran- 





nautical engineers and medical research- 
ers, the scientific pipeline is drying up. The 
reason for this crisis: American science edu- 
cation is a shambles. Items: 
> In an Educational Testing Service study 
of five countries and four Canadian prov- 
inces, American 13-year-olds ranked last in 
math and nearly last in science. 
> Ina survey of 17 countries published last 
year by the International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment, U.S. ninth-graders tied with Singa- 
pore and Thailand for 14th place in science. 
> In 1988 fewer than 1% of college fresh- 
men said they intended to major in math, 
compared with 4% two decades ago. Phys- 
ics and chemistry concentrators fell from 
3% to 1.5%; 1 out of 3 Ph.D.s awarded in 
the natural sciences and engineering last 
year went to foreigners, compared with | 
in 4a decade ago. 

Beyond these grim statistics lurks a 
web of equally disquieting trends: the im- 
minent retirement of aging scientists, a 
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A Crisis 
Looms 
In Science © 


Without a drastic improvement in 
funding and teaching methods, the 


HIGH-TECH APPRENTICE At Fermilab near Chicago, a technician helps 






a student build a module to measure the intensity of a magnetic field 


| “baby bust,” the homeward migration of 


tic race to produce more and better US. | 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, aero- | 





shortage of new students because of the | 


many U-S.-educated foreigners and the 
burgeoning numbers of minorities and col- 
lege-educated women—two groups that 
have generally shown less interest in sci- 
ence than white males. The result could be 
a critical shortfall of American scientists 
and mathematicians as the world becomes 
more reliant on technology. By the year 
2000, the U.S. will need between 450,000 
and 750,000 more chemists, biologists, 
physicists and engineers than it isexpected 
to produce. 





The science deficit threatens Ameri- | 
ca’s prosperity and possibly even its na- | 


tional security. Economically, the nation 
will be unable to compete with rising tech- 
nological giants like Japan, South Korea 
and West Germany. “After the war and 
Sputnik, we were the pre-eminent eco- 
nomic power in the world,” says John 
Fowler, executive director of the Triangle 
Coalition for Science and Technology 
Education. “We aren’t any longer.” The 
USS. may also be in grave danger if its sci- 
entists cannot match those of the Commu- 
nist world in developing advanced weap- 
onry and intelligence-gathering devices. 
How did America—birthplace of 
Thomas Edison, the Wright brothers, Jo- 
nas Salk and Sally Ride—come to such a 
pass? One reason is lack of consistent fi- 
nancial support for science education. Af- 
ter Sputnik, funding for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the leading federal 
sponsor of scientific research, shot up from 
$18 million to $130 million in 1968. By 
1982 financing for NSF's education division 
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had plummeted to zero, and Congress had 
to fight to revive it over the protests of the 
Reagan Administration. 

Even now, federal support for the NSF 
has yet to match the level of the go-go ’60s 
when measured in constant dollars. For 
fiscal 1990 the NSF is expected to get $210 
million, of which $147 million will go for 
science and engineering education from 
kindergarten through high school. The 
amount does not begin to approach the 
magnitude of the problem. “We are devot- 
ing less than half the resources today to 
precollege educational support that we did 
at the post-Sputnik peak,” says Bassam 
Shakhashiri, the NSF’s assistant director 
for science education. “Yet the crisis is 
fully as great, if not greater.” 

Some experts—though probably a mi- 
nority—argue that funding is not the criti- 
cal problem. “Much of the needed invest- 
ment has already been made,” says U.S. 
Secretary of Energy James D. Watkins, 
one of the most active education advocates 


in the Bush Administration. “We have the | 


technology. We have the teachers, and we 
have the organizations that know what 
works.” 

Fickle funding, to be sure, is only one 
reason why US. scientists are becoming a 
scarce commodity. Telegenic Carl Sagan 
aside, the image of scientists today is less 
lustrous than it was in the *S0s and ’60s, 
when men and women in lab coats were 


seen as national heroes helping the U.S. | 


beat the Soviets to the moon. In the mon- 
ey-mad, me-first "80s, the country’s best 


and brightest aspire to be bankers and 
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alcohol) piques kids’ curiosity about chemistry 


& 
lawyers, not chemists or rocket designers. 

Elementary and secondary schools re- 
flect these trends. In inner cities and rural 
| areas, dilapidated or out-of-date equip- 
| ment is the norm. Last year, for example, 
chemistry students in Chicago’s DuSable 
High School had to make do with a 1962 
periodic table that contained only 103 ele- 
ments, although six more had been discov- 
ered in the intervening 26 years. 

Capable science teachers are also diffi- 
cult to find, in part because public school 
salaries are no match for the incomes to be 
made at Monsanto, Procter & Gamble, 
and Exxon. Asa result, the men and wom- 
en who do choose the classroom over the 
corporate labare often poor role models for 
potential young scientists. According to 
the landmark 1983 study A Nation at 
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SURGICAL AIDES Seniors from the largely Hispanic South Texas High School 





for Health Professions help a physician, center, perform a tracheostomy 


Risk, half of the country’s newly employed 
math and science teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach their subjects. 

Many worried educators and business 
executives have concluded that America’s 
shrinking scientific capital is too impor- 
tanta problem to be left to state legislatures 
and local communities. “In most other 
countries, this is a national issue and dealt 
with at a national level,” says Bryn Mawr 
physics professor Peter Beckmann. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science agrees. In 1985 it 
launched Project 2061, named for the year 
that Halley’s Comet will next come close to 
the earth, and assigned it the task of de- 
signing models for a national science cur- 
riculum. With the help of working scien- 
tists and 150 teachers, principals and 





curriculum specialists in six locations | 
across the country, the A.A.A.S. and other 
scientific organizations hope to develop an 
approach that will blur the boundaries be- 
tween traditional subjects such as geogra- 
phy and math. 


basic premise of this campaign 
A is that schools could teach science 

better if they emphasized concepts 
rather than rote memory. Today most chil- 
dren are subjected to unimaginative, 
mind-numbing approaches that cause 
them to decide by the fourth grade that sci- 
ence is not for them. “It’s one of the earliest 
decisions they make in school,” says Mi- 
chael Minch, a chemistry professor at the 
University of the Pacific. 

In the absence of adequate federal 
funding or a national curriculum, private 
industry has been working with educators 
and scientists to boost the level of teaching. 
Companies have become increasingly | 
alarmed at the number of workers, many of 
them high school graduates, who are un- 
able even to add or subtract. “T have kids in 
ninth grade who can’t read a ruler,” says 
Rick Ivik, a middle and high school teach- 
er in McFarland, Wis. 

Across the country, private businesses 
are involved in some 100 projects to 
improve the level of science and math in- 
struction. In Pennsylvania, the Philadel- 
phia Renaissance in Science and Mathe- 
matics program, supported by firms such 
as ARCO Chemical Co. and SmithKline 
Beckman Corp., provides elementary 
school teachers with prepackaged science 
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BEETLE JUICE Measuring insect protein at 
the North Carolina School of Science and Math 
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kits—small bags of familiar items, like a 
flashlight and a ball—to demonstrate heat, 
gravity and other concepts. Such hands-on 
experiences whet youngsters’ appetites for 
learning. “Kids have a lot of natural curi- 
osity,” says Denis Doyle, a senior fellow at 
the Hudson Institute. “But somehow it gets 
squelched. That’s a failure of instruction.” 


t 


or women and minorities, the failure 
has been acute. Although female sci- 
ence majors represent 15% ofunder- 
graduates on U.S. college campuses, wom- 
en constitute only 11% of all employed 
scientists and engineers. Minorities, espe- 
cially blacks and Hispanics, are less visi- 
ble. In 1987 blacks earned only 2.6% of the 
bachelor of science degrees awarded in the 
U.S. and 1.8% of the science and engineer- 
| ing doctorates; Hispanics earned 2% and 
| 1%, respectively. With white males ex- 
pected to become a minority of the work 
force by the turn of the century, more wom- 
en and minorities must be persuaded to en- 
ter these fields if the nation is to sharpen its 
competitive edge 
Too often, however, women are dis- 
couraged from pursuing math and science 
before they even dissect their first frog 
Many teachers and parents tell them, in 
ways subtle or direct, that they simply 
“can’t do” physics or calculus. Women’s 
colleges offer a striking exception to this 
trend. Nearly 27% of the undergraduates 
at Smith and 30% of those at Bryn Mawr 
major in science, compared with Dart- 
mouth, where only 14.2% of the women 
elect to concentrate in the field. Some coed 
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TOTAL IMMERSION Philadelphia tenth-graders wade into a creek to 





get samples of stream organisms during a Bryn Mawr—directed field trip 
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schools, however, are actively grooming 
female scientists. More than 35% of 
M.I.T.’s freshman class is now female; at 
Cal Tech the figure is 30% 

Minorities, like women, are handi- 
capped by low expectations. But they also 
suffer from declining federal student 
aid, a scarcity of minority faculty and in- 
adequate academic preparation. In Hous- 
ton, where 82% of the public-school stu- 
dents are black or Hispanic, Baylor 
College of Medicine has worked hard to 
bolster early science instruction. The 
school now offers 16 science programs 
for teachers and students. It also helps 
operate the country’s first comprehensive 


What Can Be Done 


1 Sharply increase federal, state and 
local funding for science education 


Establish national science and math 
curriculums 


Relax rules that prevent career 
switchers from becoming teachers 


Encourage industry to support 
science-enrichment programs 


Focus on the early years, when 
attitudes about science are formed 
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high school for health professionals 

Baylor’s programs, and hundreds like 
them around the country, give some mod- 
icum of hope to those who fear for the na- 
tion’s scientific competitiveness. But 
there are other reasons for cautious opti- 
mism. Since 1980, 42 states have tough- 
ened math requirements for high school 
graduation, and 36 states have raised sci- 
ence requirements. At least twelve states 
have established special science and 
math schools for gifted students 

Washington too seems to be getting 
the message. Earlier this year lawmakers 
in the House and Senate introduced reso- 
lutions calling for a high priority to be 
placed on science and math education 
Later this month President Bush will con- 
vene an “education summit,” intended to 
open a national dialogue on ways to im- 
prove education. Science instruction is 
sure to be a major topic of discussion 

However, such tokens of high-level con- 
cern will mean little unless they are backed 
up with concrete programs and hard cash. If 
decisions are not made soon to replenish the 
country’s scientific stock, America may one 
day find that it is a caboose being pulled be- 
hind an international economy led by such 
countries as Japan and West Germany 
“Science and math are the substance of 
this age, just as exploration and warfare 
were the substance of other ages,” says 
William Baker, former chairman of AT&T 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. “Science is 
the way to prepare Americans for the 
21st century.” —Reported by Barbara Dolan/ 
Chicago 
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Express Mail International Service™ 
now offers you one flat rate to 96 
countries worldwide. 

Just $10.75 for an 8-oz. letter 
—a rate that’s up to 50% less 
than what our competitors 
charge. 

And our normal delivery from 
major markets is overnight to Canada, 
2-day service to Europe, and 3-day 
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Welcome to Putter’s Paradise 





Miniature golf, a ‘20s fad, comes back in style 


Oo n Manhattan’s West 21st Street, 
wooden bananas whirl over a patch 
of fake turf, while strutting pink flamin- 
gos pick at another patch. A_ wide- 
mouthed, 12-ft.-long Fiberglas alligator 
waits to swallow a fluorescent golf ball. 
No, it’s not a discarded backdrop from 
Miami Vice. The gator’s peristaltic mech- 





Teeing off in Myrtle Beach, S.C., where sea beasts lurk 


anism is just about the toughest hole at 
Putter’s Paradise, a miniature-golf course 


25,000 courses dotted the American land- 
scape from Lookout Mountain in Tennes- 
see to Los Angeles, with several of the 
most popular atop New York City sky- 
scrapers. As many as 4 million Americans 
putted every day, and a popular song bore 
the title /‘ve Gone Goofy over Miniature 
Golf. By the early °30s, the game’s appeal 
withered as quickly as it had ris- 
en, though mini-courses re- 
mained a staple of beach resorts. 
The boomlet can be credited 
to the upsurge in nostalgia for the 
pop culture of recent periods and 
the growing popularity of full- 
scale links. There are an estimat- 
ed 1,800 courses in the U.S., 54% 
of them built since 1981, accord- 
ing to one survey. Upwards of 50 
million Americans played the 
tiny greens last year. Some argue 
that the resurgence is the result of 
fancy new courses. Once played 
on flat bits of artificial turf with 
hollow logs and windmills as 
props, the modern versions are 
built around themes of jungle ad- 
ventures, pirate ships and trea- 
sure hunts, with waterfalls, mountains 
and boat rides. “It’s not that people are 


BYIS HIVIE—-NOSTEN GO 


in New York City’s Chelsea district. “If | suddenly saying “Let's go play miniature 


you hit the ball too hard, it just bounces 
right back out of the mouth,” explains co- 
proprietor Jeanne Horning. “If you hit it 
too soft, it just rolls around in there and 
doesn’t go through.” 

Miniature golf, a craze of the late 20s, 
is staging a comeback. In 1930 more than 














golf,” notes Tim Troy, part owner of 
Lost Mountain Adventure Golf, a new 
course outside Chicago. “It’s that they 
didn’t have anyplace to play.” 

One of the latest links is Donald 
Trump’s Gotham Golf, a nine-hole, 
10,000-sq.-ft. course in Central Park. 














In Central Park, as Miss Liberty looks on 


Opened last month, it features, among 
replica landmarks like the Statue of Lib- 
erty, two of Trump's prized possessions, 
Trump Tower and the Plaza Hotel. 

But not everyone is convinced that the 
mini-boom will last. Don Clayton, chair- 
man of Putt-Putt Golf Courses of Ameri- 
ca, which has 325 US. franchises, says 
gross revenues from the links have quad- 
rupled over the past ten years, but a glut of 
new courses could lead to a collapse. Still, 
a game that costs as little as $1.50 to play 
(or around $7 at the adventure setups) has 
a certain built-in demographic appeal. 
Says Gary Knight of Lomma Enterprises, 
a Scranton, Pa., company that builds min- 
iature courses: “Baby boomers have chil- 
dren now and want something to do with 
their family. Miniature golf fits the bill, 
and it’s cheaper than going to the mov- 
ies.” That doesn’t sound very goofy 
atall. —By Sylvester Monroe. 
Reported by Michael Mason/Atlanta and 
Stephen Pomper/New York 

















— Milestones 





EXPECTING. Kimberley Conrad, 26, former 
Playboy playmate, and Playboy's Hugh 
Hefner, 63, who were married in July. 


DIED. A. Bartlett Giamatti, 51, erudite, pas- 
sionate commissioner of major league 
baseball and former president of Yale; of 
a heart attack, eight days after he suc- 
ceeded in barring Cincinnati Reds man- 
ager Pete Rose from baseball for betting 
on games; in Edgartown, Mass. A Renais- 
sance scholar and Renaissance man, Gia- 
matti wryly noted upon his 1978 installa- 
tion as Yale president that his true dream 
was to be president of the American 
League. In 1986 he got his wish—only it 
was the National League; he became 
baseball commissioner last April. As 
learned about the subtleties of the balk 
call as he was about Dante, he liked to 


philosophize about the national pastime: 
“T grew up believing in values and also be- 
lieving we'll often fall short of realizing 
them. The best hitters fail about 70% of 
the time. But that’s no reason for them, or 
for any of us, to give up.” 


DIED. Giorgio Sant'Angelo, 56, avant-garde 
fashion designer known for snug, stretchy 
fabrics and such ethnic touches as leather 
fringe; of lung cancer; in New York City. 


DIED. Joseph Alsop, 78, influential conser- 
vative newspaper columnist; in Washing- 
ton. A New Deal liberal and staunch anti- 
Communist, the crusty Alsop was a strong 
supporter of the Viet Nam War. 


DIED. Dorothy Schiff, 86, indefatigable for- 
mer owner and publisher of the New 
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York Post; in New York City. From 1939 
to 1976, when she sold the daily to Rupert 
Murdoch, Schiff used her ample inherited 
fortune and editorial talents to keep the fi- 
nancially precarious afternoon paper 


| afloat while rival dailies went under. 


DIED. Irving Stone, 86, popular, prolific au- 
thor who virtually invented the genre of 
the biographical novel and sold 30 million 
copies of his books; in Los Angeles. 
Among the best known of his two dozen 
lengthy, richly detailed and researched 
works are Lust for Life, based on the story 
of Vincent van Gogh, and The Agony and 
the Ecstasy, about Michelangelo. 





BORN. To Ling-Ling: a 3'4-0z. giant-panda 
cub; at the National Zoo, in Washington. 
Her four previous cubs died at birth. 
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Religion 





The Day of Reckoning Delayed 





Bakker’s hallucinations prompt a suspension of his fraud trial 


J udgment Day was fast approach- 
ing for Jim Bakker. The slick 
telepreacher who built PTL into a 
$129 million-a-year ministry was on 
federal trial in Charlotte, N.C. The 
opening days of testimony could 
hardly have been more damning. 
First came those mind-boggling 
numbers: Bakker’s multimillion- 
dollar compensation packages and 
an array of company-purchased 
| mansions, luxury cars, jewels and 
junkets. Then there were the eerie 
details about the 49-year-old minis- 
ter’s wiles and whims. Here was a 
man who, jurors were told, acquired 
a $375,000 Florida condo, spent 
$150,000 decorating it, but only used 
it for three weeks; who bought $100 
worth of cinnamon buns to enjoy the 
aroma but ate not a one; who wanted 
to fire the cook who forgot to put 
mustard on his hamburger. 

As justice closed in, long-stand- 
ing questions about Bakker’s bizarre 
behavior took a clinical turn. A psy- 





The shaken preacher is led away by federal marshals 





chiatrist who had treated him in- 
formed Judge Robert Potter that he 
had seen Bakker “lying in the corner of 
his attorney’s office with his head under a 
couch, hiding.” The psychiatrist also said 
Bakker was hallucinating, seeing court- 
house bystanders as “frightening ani- 
mals.” Potter suspended the trial pending 
tests of Bakker’s mental competence. 
Before the trial took that unscripted 
turn, testimony by Bakker’s former asso- 
ciates depicted him as a vain, petty and 


ROBERTS 

Since 1987, when 
Oral Roberts pro- 
claimed God would 
end his life unless 
viewers coughed up 
$4.5 million, the 71- 
year-old televange- 
list’s ratings have 
dropped one-half. Re- 
ported monthly gifts of $2.7 million have 
fallen behind the $3.3 million in expenses. 
Last spring loyalists provided the $11 mil- 
lion Roberts said was needed to prevent the 
“dismantling” of his ministry. The staff has 
been cut one-fourth. Roberts’ formerly debt- 
free empire has been mortgaging some of its 
$500 million in assets, and three residences 
in California were unloaded for a quick $4.3 
million. 














“He started loving things and using people.” 


avaricious tyrant—a far cry from his boy- 
faced TV image. “Bakker started out lov- 
ing people and using things,” summed up 
prosecutor Jerry Miller, “but then he start- 
ed loving things and using people.” 

That much had become clear 30 
months ago with the revelation that PTI 
had paid $265,000 in hush money after 
Bakker’s sexual encounter with Jessica 
Hahn. But the federal charges center on 


SWAGGART 

The Baton Rouge, La., 
spellbinder was once 
No. 1 among television 
preachers, but Jimmy 
Swaggart's fortunes 
plummeted after he 
was caught with a 
prostitute. The As- 
semblies of God de- 
frocked him, and his 
broadcast’ ratings 
plunged two-thirds. Construction at Swag- 
gart’s Bible college has halted, and enroll- 
ment is disastrously down. Today Swaggart, 
54, probably takes in $1 million a week, 
compared with $3 million in his heyday. The 
staff is two-thirds smaller than it used 
to be, and Swaggart is faced with a welter 
of legal woes. 
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grander financial misdealings. In particu- 
lar, Bakker is accused of defrauding fol- 
lowers by flogging $1,000 “partnerships” 
promising lifetime lodging rights at his 
glitzy Heritage USA theme park in Fort 
Mill, S.C. In truth, there was no- 
where near enough room in the inn 
for all the partners he signed up. But 
the money kept pouring in, $158 
million in all, and $3.7 million of 
that allegedly flowed to Bakker. 

Basing his defense on ignorance 
and lack of criminal intent, Bakker 
maintains that the true culprits were 
lieutenants like Richard Dortch and 
David Taggart, former PTL aides 
who agreed to testify against their 
ex-boss. (Miller's reply: “Bakker was 
PTL.”) A defense attorney even 
characterized Bakker as a “religious 
creative genius.” No charges face 
Bakker’s free-spending wife 
Tammy, who skipped the trial to 
keep alive the couple’s sputtering 
daily TV show. Seen on about a doz- 
en stations (vs. 171, plus cable, in 
1987), the program originates from a 
makeshift studio in a rundown Or- 
lando shopping mall. 

The Bakker scandal has shaken 
the world of televangelism to its 
foundations. University of Alabama 
historian David Harrell estimates 
that the industry’s overall revenues 
have shrunk one-third. One early victim 
was Jerry Falwell, who briefly ran PTL 
and became Bakker’s chief accuser. Fal- 
well’s staff has been cut from 2,000 to 
1,500, and fewer stations now carry his 
TV show. The organization’s receipts 
sagged during the raucous PTL interlude 
but rebounded to a record $135 million in 
the latest fiscal year owing to sales of edu- 
cational materials 
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ROBERTSON 

As PTL’s mud was 
spattering all TV 
preachers, Pat Rob- 
ertson’'s ministry suf- 
fered added strains 
because its leader 
was off running for | 
President. Though 
revenues dipped, the 
Family Channel, a for-profit cable-TV ven- 
ture that reaches 47 million homes, provided 
a safety net. Numbers rebounded after Rob- 
ertson, 59, returned to Virginia Beach, Va., 
last year. The latest ratings for his 700 Club 
were up 16%; 180 over-the-air stations now 
carry the daily talk show, compared with few- 
er than 100 in 1987. Robertson has added 
300 employees this year and is planning an 
elaborate new conference center. 

















As for Bakker’s former empire, 
about the only bright spot is the all-day, 
all-religion cable network, which still 
makes money and reaches 10 million 
homes (previously 13.5 million). Heri- 
tage USA limps along, but the 2,300- 
acre facility attracted only 962,000 visi- 
tors so far this year, down sharply from 
1987’s peak of 6 million-plus. The 
Heritage Grand Hotel is averaging a 
| mere 15% occupancy, and the theme- 
park staff is being cut 90% after La- 
bor Day 

The future is uncertain. Stephen Mer- 
nick, an Orthodox Jewish developer from 
Canada, was supposed to complete pur- 
chase of PTL properties by Sept. 30, but 
an ancient Indian claim is stalling title 


insurance on the land. If the deal ever | 


goes through, Mernick hopes to re-create 
some sort of secularized family resort and 
conference center. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Michael P. Harris/New York and 
Joseph J. Kane/Charlotte 


Harsh Homily 


Poland's Primate aggravates 
a Catholic-Jewish controversy 


J ewish outrage over a Carmelite con- 
vent at Auschwitz seemed to be set- 
tling into a tense stalemate. Then Po- 
land’s Roman Catholic Primate, Jozef 
Cardinal Glemp, sparked a new flare-up 
Speaking at his nation’s holiest shrine on 
Aug. 26, the Cardinal voiced Polish re- 
sentment with words that struck Jews— 
and many Christians—as anti-Semitic 

“Dear Jewish people, do not talk with 
us from the position of a nation raised be- 
yond all others,’ admonished Glemp 
“Your power lies in the mass media easily 
at your disposal.” Admitting that Poles 
had mistreated Jews in the past, he insist- 
ed that Jewish businessmen also “ignored 
and disdained Poles.’ Glemp said seven 
Jewish protesters who invaded the clois- 
tered grounds in July were “apprehended 
before the sisters were killed or the 
convent destroyed”—an inflammatory 
misrepresentation of the demonstrators’ 
intentions. Glemp glossed over the fact 
that four Cardinals had agreed that the 
nuns would be moved by last February, 
and that one of them, the local archbish- 
op, had since suspended that deal 

As Western Jewish organizations re- 
acted with anger and indignation, the of- 
ficial daily newspaper of Poland's Solidar- 
ity movement expressed “sorrow and 
regret” over Glemp’s words. Although 
Pope John Paul IT has eloquently decried 
anti-Semitism, the Vatican continues to 
insist that this controversy is purely local 
But with the latest international uproar, it 
is obvious that the Pontiff must persuade 
his fellow Poles to settle matters or risk a 
poisoning of Jewish-Catholic relations for 
years to come w 
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One Two 


The Graduate Management Admission 
Council sponsors a series of publications 
to prepare you for an MBA program 

The Official Guide for GMAT Review. 
This is the one review for the Graduate 
Management Admission Test prepared 
by the people who develop and admin- 
ister the test — ETS. And it's the only 
review that gives you 580 actual —not 


simulated — test questions 


Three. 
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send out all those application fees. 
The Official Software for GMAT Review. 
This is the only official software version 
of the GMAT review book. Run sample 
tests and see your score immediately 
Find out why your answers are right or 
wrong. Software package includes a copy 
of the GMAT review book and is available | 
for the IBM PC, PS/2 and compatibles | 
Pick up the books at your bookstore 
The Official Guide to MBA Programs. or order by mail. The software is only 
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Theater 


Pensive Pals 


LOVE LETTERS 
by A.R. Gurney 





S ome eras produce stage epics. Ours 
is a jewel-box age. Most noteworthy 
American plays of recent years have been 
small in scale and ambition, wistful rather 
than robust. Few have been tinier, or 
more beautiful, than this tender sketch of 
the bond between two people who cannot 
live with, or without, each other. The 
story of Melissa Gardner and Andrew 
Makepeace Ladd III begins in second 
grade and spans a half-century. Their wry 
and poignant tale is told entirely through 
letters, from the first scrawled valentines 
of childhood to a last, guilty unburdening 
of things that cannot be said face to face. 
Everything about the play is a little 
nostalgic, from the furtive references to 
Kickapoo joy juice to the very means 
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Rubinstein and Channing: a stationery life 


of communication the never wed lovers 
choose, a stubbornly sustained anachro- 
nism in the times of phone and fax. But 
then, playwright A-R. Gurney (The Din- 
ing Room, The Cocktail Hour) has been 
hailed through his career as a valedictori- 
an, bidding a fond if sardonic farewell to 
Wasp manners and mores. What makes 
this Gurney’s finest work, and one of the 
four or five best American plays of the 
"80s, is its un-Waspy ease with emotion. 
In performance, the lovers sit and 
read, never moving around, never even 
gazing into each other's eyes. This oddly 
effective staging permits equally unusual 
casting: the players change every week. 
During a limited off-Broadway run, the 
roster will include actresses of such vary- 
ing type and age as Colleen Dewhurst, 
Swoosie Kurtz and Elaine Stritch; actors 
as different as Jason Robards, Richard 
Thomas and Edward Herrmann. All will 
be challenged to match the opening-week 
performances of John Rubinstein and, 
especially, Stockard Channing. They 
found, in even the shallowest salutations, 
chasms of suffering. —By William A. Henry iit 
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The only product ever proven 
to grow hair. 









ROGAINE Topical Selstion 
(minoxidit 2%) 
(What is ROGAINE? 
ROGAINE Topical Solution. descovered anc made by The Upjohn Company, ts a standardized topical (tor use onty on the shan) 
prescriphon medicabon proved effective tor the long-term treatment of male pattern baldness of the crown 

ROGAINE cs the only topreal solution of mnomidt!. Menoxigil in Lablet form has Deen used since 1980 to lower Dood pressure 
The use of mwnoudil tablets cs bereted to treatment ot patents with severe high blood pressure When a high enough Cosage in 
tablel form 1s used to lower Diood pressure certain effects that ment your attention may occur These etfects appear to be dose 
reated 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Soluton Nave a low level of absorption of minoxidil, much lower than that of persons 
Deing treated with mnamdi tablets tor hugh blood pressure. Therefore, the likelihood that 4 person using ROGAINE Topeca 
Solution well Cevelop the effects associated with munosidl tablets ts very small In tact. none of these effects has been Cirecty 
attributed to ROGAINE in conical studves 


How saon can | expect reselts from essing ROGAINE? 

Studies have shown that the respoose to treatment with ROGAINE may vary wWely 

Some men receiving ROGAINE may see taster resuits than others, others may respond with a slower rate of har growth You 
Should not expect visible growth in less than four months 
tt respond to ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

if you have wery litle hair and respond to treatment. your first haer growth may be som. downy. coloriess Nair that is Barely 
visible After further treatment the new haw should be the same color and thickness as the other Mair on your scaip It you start 
with substanbal hat. the new haw should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your Nair. 


How long do | need to ese ROGAINET 

AOGAINE is a treatment, not a cure. If you respond to treatment, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to maintain oF 
increase hawt growth Ht you do nat begin to show a response to treatment with ROGAINE after a reasonable period of time (at 
least four months of more}, your Goctor may advise you to discontinue using ROGAINE 


What happens it | stop using ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 

Hf you stop using ROGAINE. you will probably shed the new hair within a few months afer stopping treatment 
‘What is the dosage of ROGAINE? 

Yow should apply a 1 mL dose ot ROGAINE two times a day, once in the morning and once at night, Before bedtime Each 
bottle should last about 30 days (one month) The appbcators in each package of ROGAINE are designed to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE with each application. Please refer fo the instructions for Use 


‘What if | miss 2 dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
It you miss one of two daily applications of ROGAINE, you should restart your twice-daily application and retum to your 
wsual schedule You should not attempt to make up for messed apphcations 


Can | ese ROGAINE more than twice » Gay? Will it work faster? 

No Studies by The Upjohn Company have been carefully comducted 10 determine the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
obtain Ihe Most sabsfactory results More trequent applications oF use of larger Goses (more than one ml twice 4 day) Nave not 
been sown to speed up the process of har growth and may increase the possibeity of side effects 


What are the most commen side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 

Studies of patents using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse effects Girecty attributable 10 ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were itching and other shun irritations of the treated area ot the scalp About S% of patients had these 
comptaents 

Other side effects, including light-headedness. duziness. and headaches were reported by patients using ROGAINE oF 
placebo (a similar solution without the active medication) 


‘What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The trequency of side ettects listed Detow was seniar. except for dermatologic reactions, im the ROGAINE and placebo 
groups Respwatory (bronchitis, upper respiratory infection, sinusites). Dermatologye (irritant oF altergic contact Germatrts 
eczema hypertrichosis. local erythema pruritus. dry skin/scaip faking. exacerbation of haw loss. alopecss). Gastromtestinat 
(diarrhea. nausea, vomiting) Neurology (Neadache. dizziness, faintness, light-headedness). Musculostevetal (fractures back 
pan, tendeitis). Cardiovascular (edema. chest pain. blood pressure increases/Gecreases, palpslation. pwise rate increases’ 
decreases). Allergy (nonspecitic aPergic reacthons. hives. allergic rhinitts, facal swelling and sensitrvity) Speciat Senses 
(conunctivins. ear infections. verbgo. visual disturbances, cluding decreased visual acuity), Metadoiic-Nulntional (edema 
weoght gain), Unnary Tract (urinary tract infections, renal calculi, urethritis), Genital Tract (prostatites epedidymitis sexual 
dystunction), Psyctuatne (anuety. depression, fatigue), Mematology (lymphacenopatny. thrombocytopenia) Endocrine 

Indreduals who are Mypersensstrve to minoaidit. propylene glycol, of ethanol must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Topical Solution contains alcohol, which could cause burning of irritation at the eyes, mucous memoranes. oF 
sensitive shin areas It ROGAINE accidentally gets into these areas, bathe the area with large amounts of coo! tap water Costact 
your Goctor if inntation persests. 


What ore the possible side effects that could affect the heart and circulation when using ROGAINET 

Although senous side effects have not deen attributed to ROGAINE in clinical studees, there 1s @ possibility that they cowie 
occur because the active ingredient in ROGAINE Topica’ Soludon ts the same as © minoxadl fabiets 

Minoxidd tablets are used to treat high blood pressure Minoxidil fadlets lower Dlood pressure Dy relaxing the arteries. an 
eftect called vasodilanon Vasodilator leads to retention of fluid and increased heart rate The following effects have accerred 
in some paents taking Minosrdi tabvets tor Magh blood pressure 

Increased heart rate Some patents have reported that their resting heart rate increased by more than 20 Deals per minute 
Rapid weight gain of more than S pounds of swelling (edema) of the face, hands, ankles. oF stomach area, Difficulty in 
breathing. especially when hying down, a result of an increase in Dody fueds oF flvid around the heart Worsening of of new 
onset of angina pectons 

When ROGAINE Topica! Solution 1s used on normal shin, very little minoxidil is absorbed and the possible effects atinmuted 
to minoxidil fadlets are NOt expected with the use of ROGAINE It, however, you experience any of the possble side effects 
lested. discontinwe use of ROGAINE and consult yout doctor Presumably, such effects would be most bkely if gresier 
adsorption cecurred, eg , Decause ROGAINE was used of damaged oF inflamed skin oF in greater thar recommended 
amounts 

In ammal studies. minoxidil in doses ugher than would be obtained trom topical use in people has Caused impor tant heart 
Structure damage Thes iond of damage has not Deen seen in humans grven mmoandy tabéets lor hegh BiOdG pressure aeffectve 
doses 


‘What factors may increase the risk of seriows side effects with ROGAINE? 

indiwiduals with KNOWN OF suspected underlying Coronary artery disease OF the presence of OF predisposition to Near! tarlure 
would De at particular rish if systemic effects (that is, increased heart rate Or Muid retention) of minoxidil were 10 occur 
Physsciaes. and patents with these lunds of underlying diseases should be Conscious of the potential rish of treatment if Iney 
choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be appbed only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the Dody. Decause absorption of 
minowdll may be mcreased and the risa of sede effects may become greater You should not use ROGAINE it your scatp becomes: 
irritated Of is SuNDUrned. and you should not use i along with other topscal treatment medication on your scalp. 
Can men with high Bioed pressure use ROGAINE? 

Individuals with hypertension, including those under treatment with antinypertensive agents, Can use ROGAINE but should 
be monitored closely by thew doctor Pabents taking guanethidine for high blood pressure should not use ROGAINE 


Shosid any precautions be tellowed? 

Indredwals using ROGAINE smould De monetored by thew prysicaan one month after starting ROGAINE and at least every sx 
months afterward Discontinue ROGAINE it systeme effects occur 

Do not use Mf in Conjunction with other topical agents such as corticosterods, retinoids and petrolatum or agents that 
ennance percutaneous absorption ROGAINE is tor topecal use only Each mi contanns 20 mg mingudil and accidental ingestion 
could Cause adverse systemic effects 

No carcinogenicity was found with topical applecation. ROGAINE should not be used Dy pregnant women or by nursing 
mothers. The effects on tador and delrvery are not known Pediatric use Satety and eftectveness has not Deen established 
wnder age 18 

Caution Federal law prohibits dispensing without a prescription You must see a doctor to receive a prescription 
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In arecent landmark ruling, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
stated that no product could 

prove it grew hair except... 


aine 


SOLUTION minoxidil 2% 


No product except Rogaine could prove to the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) that it 
grows hair. si bal with its active ingredient 
minoxidil, has been available by a prescription 
for almost a year for male pattern baldness of the 
crown. Rogaine is made by The Upjohn Com- 

any, a respected pharmaceutical manufacturer 
‘or over 100 years. 


The one and only, according to the FDA. 
You may have read in the news lately about 
other products that claim to grow hair or prevent 

hair loss. A recent ruling by the FDA recognized that 

only Rogaine has been proven to be effective and safe for hair 
growth. Further, the FDA stated that the ingredients in all 
other products that say they grow hair or prevent hair loss are 
“ineffective.” It recanted that “these products be elimi- 
nated from the. ..market.” 


Rogaine grows hair for a ea percentage of men. 

Your doctor will help you determine how good a candidate 
you are for treatment with Rogaine. Each individual responds 
differently. 

In medical tests conducted by doctors on men through- 
out the United States over a twelve-month period, it was 
proven that Rogaine grew hair: 39% had moderate to dense 
regrowth, 37% had minimal regrowth, 13% grew 





soft, downy, colorless hair that was barely visible, 
and 11% had no regrowth. (In these same medi- 
cal tests, the men using Rogaine evaluated their 
moderate to dense regrowth at an even higher 
rate, 48%). 

Few of the men in the tests reported side 
effects. The most common side effect of Rogaine 
was itching of the scalp, which occurred in 5% 
of the men. 

Generally, it takes four months of use before there 
is evidence of regrowth. 


Nearly two million men have started using 
Rogaine. Should you? 

howe and more doctors are confidently prescribing, 
Rogaine for more and more men every day. 

If the FDA ruling hasn’t convinced you to try it, 
consider this fact: two million men have tried it already. 

It just might work for you. 

So call your doctor for an appointment. Or, for more 
information, a list of doctors near you, and a certificate 
worth $10 as an incentive to visit your doctor 
(sorry, this offer is available for men only), 
call the toll free number below. 


1-800-253-7300, ext. 201. 
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Video 








Subversion by Cassette 





{ n Communist Cuba, movie fans enjoy 
watching the Red-bashing heroics of 
Rambo on illicit videocassettes. In large- 
ly Muslim Pakistan, puritanical censors 
can do little to stop a thriving under- 
ground market for X-rated videotapes. 
In the Soviet Union, video newsmaga- 
zines produced by the weekly political 
magazine Ogonyok supply a provocative 
alternative to government-sanctioned 
TV news. Karen rebels fighting against 
the government of Burma seek to boost 
the morale of their troops with—what 








Karen rebels in Burma watch videotapes in a camp near the Thai border 





The VCR boom spells trouble for authoritarian regimes 


homes are linked to one VCR in a crude 
(and usually illegal) cable-TV setup. 

The main attraction is imported 
entertainment—everything from Holly- 
wood hits like Rain Man to Indian soap 
operas and Hong Kong martial-arts films. 
The influx of such fare has tended to 
break down cultural barriers. Authorities 
in India and Pakistan, for example, frown 
on the viewing of TV shows from across 
the border. But popular Pakistani soap 
operas have found a receptive video audi- 
ence in India, while Hindi musicals from 











else?—camcorder footage from the front. 

For most Americans the home-video 
revolution has meant little more than a 
bigger selection of movies to choose from 
on Saturday night. Elsewhere in the 
world, however, the video age is bringing 
profound cultural and political changes. 
Authoritarian governments could once 
restrict the flow of information to their 
citizens by controlling the content of radio 
and TV programs. Now the proliferation 
of video recorders and the free flow of 
bootlegged tapes have made that task 
much more difficult—and opened the 
way for subversion by videotape. 

Though not yet the staple they have 
become in the U.S., VCRs are common 
throughout the Third World, even in the 
poorest and most remote areas. (In Bangla- 
desh, where the annual per capita income 
is about $150, there are an estimated 4,000 
| video clubs.) People who do not have their 
own VCRs congregate in makeshift the- 
aters, video parlors or friends’ homes to 
watch en masse. In some areas a number of 








Breaking down barriers and thwarting government control of the media. 


India are hits with VCR watchers in 
Pakistan. 

Some fear that the internationaliza- 
tion of TV entertainment may lead to a 
loss of cultural identity. Chinese kung- 
fu films are popular in Indonesia, for in- 
stance, despite criticism 
that such films perpetuate 
images of Chinese superi- 
ority. The booming black 
market in X-rated fare has 
disturbed religious and 
cultural leaders in sev- 
eral Muslim countries. 
“Video watching is adding 
to the degeneration of our 
youngsters,” says Selima 
Rahman, an author in 
Bangladesh. “If it is not 
checked soon, we will be 
faced with complete moral 
decadence.” 

Perhaps the most sub- 
versive impact of the VCR, 
however, can be seen in the 
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An Amazon Indian set to shoot 








political arena. No matter how firm a 
clamp is placed on a nation’s media, it can 
be thwarted by a determined opposition 
armed with video cameras. Doordarshan, 
the state-run television network in India, 
is regarded as a mouthpiece for the ruling 
Congress (I) government; a more objec- 
tive viewpoint is conveyed in the widely 
circulated video magazine Newstrack. In 
Mexico a group of independent filmmak- 
ers produced a video documentary show- 
ing instances of government fraud after 
the elections in July 1988. Indian tribes in 
Brazil keep video cameras handy to make 
a record of their tribal customs and to rec- 
ord their meetings with government offi- 
cials. “That way,” says Ailton Krenak, di- 
rector of the Union of Indigenous 
Nations, “we can catch their lies and 
make them hold true to their promises.” 
Video is also a powerful weapon of 
revolutionary movements. Palestinians 
are using video to document their claims 
of brutality by Israeli soldiers in suppress- 
ing the intifadeh. The mujahedin rebels of 
Afghanistan have shot hundreds of hours 
of videotape, both to rally supporters and 
to supply foreign news organizations with 
footage from the field. In 1984 members 
of the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organiza- 
tion staged a surprise attack on a Sri Lan- 
kan police station. The attack took place, 


| daringly, in broad daylight—so that it 


could be recorded on video. 

The use of video to flout political and 
cultural orthodoxy has led to government 
crackdowns. Kenya has instituted a ban on 
videos deemed to be morally offensive; ti- 
tles on the hit list range from Nude Jell-O 
Wrestling Special to The Year of Living 
Dangerously. In July, Viet Nam’s Minister 
of Culture, Tran Van Phac, blaming video- 
tapes for a breakdown in the morals of 
youth, called for strict new measures to 
limit the importation of VCRs and the 
viewing of cassettes. 

Yet elsewhere the spread of video- 
cassettes is helping to loosen media re- 


strictions. In Taiwan authorities have re- | 


laxed their censorship of 
movies, reasoning that the 
films will be seen uncut 
anyway on the video black 
market. Other countries, 
such as Indonesia and 
Cuba, are trying to broad- 
en the entertainment fare 
offered on national TV 
channels in an effort to 
compete with home video. 
“The only way to limit the 
influence of videos,” says 
an official of Indonesia’s 
television authority, “is to 
give people alternatives.” 
—~By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Edward W. Desmond/New 
Dethi, with other bureaus 
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TIME, SEPTEMBER 11, 1989 


If you want to own 
the meeting, youll have 
to steal the show. 


All it takes is a little color. 


You see, most audiences have 
never experienced the brilliance 
of color overheads. Just the 
sleep-inducing monotones of 
black and white. 


But with stage presence pro- 
vided by the HP color printer 
and color plotters, they'll see 
your point more quickly. And 


Color transparency created using HP Graphics Gallery 3.( 





remember it for a long, long time. 
If you think we're exaggerating, 
consider this: Color sells ideas 
and products up to 85 percent 
more effectively than black and 
white. 


Of course, our PaintJet color 
printer and ColorPro pen plotter 
work with your favorite graphics 
and presentation software. Plus 
nearly all personal computers, 
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HP PaintJet 
Color Graphics 
Printer, $1395 


HP ColorPro 
7440A Graphics 
Plotter, $1295 


including Macintosh. 


So call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 
290A, for a free sample output 
and the name of your nearest 
authorized HP dealer. 


And start playing the lead. 
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A lesson 
from nature 
for people 
with cancer. 


Every spring, nature teaches us a 
lesson of survival and renewal. At USC's 
Norris Cancer Hospital we understand 
that lesson well. 

Every day, our patients are helped by 
teams of cancer specialists to reach for 
another spring. 

We are one of only 20 federally 
designated comprehensive cancer centers. 
The treatments we offer are the latest 
available; so is our equipment. Our 
research in every aspect of the disease 
never stops. 

‘To schedule a second opinion, or 
just learn more about us, call the Kenneth 
Norris Jr. Cancer Hospital at the University 
of Southern California. 1-800-5-CANCER 
or 1-213-CANCER-0, 


USC/NORRIS 


CANCER HOSPITAL 1D 1987 USC Norris Cancer Hospital 





Amsterdam Airport 
Shopping Centre 


We've been voted the world’s best tax-free 
airport shopping centre. And, to be honest, we're 
proud. 

Because it's not easy keeping such incredibly 
low tax-free prices. Or handling probably the world’s 
widest selection of goods. Or managing over forty 
specialist shops in our spacious piazzas. 

But when wesee the sparkle in our customers’ 
eyes, we thinkit's worth it. Why not send for our free 
colour catalogue to Dept. TM.L, P.O. Box 7501, 

1118 ZG Schiphol Airport, Holland. One look at the 
prices and your eyes will sparkle too! 


Amsterdam Airport Shopping Centre 
Voted the World's Best. 











PNelellintoer 
Happier, 


More 


Confident 
You! 


Now COOKING LIGHT Maga- 
zine can help you put more vitality 
into everything you do. It turns scien- 
tific, ground-breaking data into life- 
enriching, life-saving guidelines you 
and your family can live by. 

You eat better, yet give up nothing 
with scrumptious new recipes. New 
ways to make it and bake it... lighter, 
tastier, healthier—with less fat, 
cholesterol and calories than you ever | 
dreamed possible! 





Subscribe now and save $4.50 
off the newsstand price! 
1 year (6 issues) only $9.00. 


Call toll-free at 1-800-243-8430! 


& CDKING eri 


P.O. Box 830549 
Birmingham, Alabama 35283 
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These days, most airlines have Most of our planes have about a _just a bit more comfortable 
added extra rows of seats to squeeze dozen fewer seats than our competi- So next trip up or down the west 
a few extra passengers on board.So tors. Which gives you a couple of extra coast, fly Alaska Airlines And instead 
there you sit, hoping the guy in front —_ inches of legroom in every coach seat of an airlineseatthatfeelslikethis, try 
of you doesn't lean back. It’s just one of the little things— one that feels like this 


~ At Alaska Airlines, we try notto —_ along with nice people and tasty food atm 
cramp your style —that makes flying Alaska Airlines Alaska Airlines 
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ice upon a time 

Wilmington College was a little 
known liberal arts school in the 
southwestern corner of Ohio. It 
had provided a fine education 
to generations of students. Its 
graduates had gone on to great 
success in business and the arts 
Its teams had won national and 
conference championships. It 
was no wonder that Wilmington 
thought of itself as a very special 
college 

But, alas, not many people had 
ever heard of the place | 

So, one day, the PR. Director, a 
bright young fellow from the West 
Coast, hired an equally smart advertis 
ing agency and the rest is history 


First Came The 
Lemming... 


They invented a ficticious college | 
called Lemming State to represent the _ | 
big schools where every 
bc dy g0es, as Opposed to 
Wilmington College which 
is not for everybody. 

But, they didn’t stop there 








Media Networks, Inc 
1 Station Place 
Stamford, CT 06904 
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How MNI Taught 





Ing lo Lea 


Wilmington College 





Then Came The Leap! 


Suppose we ran an ad in TIME, 
NEWSWEEK, U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED?" 
they asked the President 

It would cost a FORTUNE! 
he replied | 
“Not with MNI, it won't’ they 
hastened to explain. “Media | 
Networks makes it affordable for 


And Put 
The Map 


Thanks To MNI, 
AGiant Leap For 
Wilmington College. 


As you probably expected, 
this story has a very happy end 
ing. Thanks to the ads in MNI, 
the right kind of students flocked 
to Wilmington from all over Ohio 
and surrounding states. Visits to 
the campus increased 158% and 
total applications increased 15% 

“Boy, with the response those MNI 
ads are getting, Wilmington is going 
to be a huge college soon!" gushed 
the account guy from the agency 

Never. It lets us be even more 

selective,’ the President replied sternly. 


The Moral: 


Call MNI Before 
You Jump To Advertising Conclusions 












local companies, organizations 
even colleges—to be in national 
— magazines and reach precisely 
the customers or students 
they want to reach. In their 
own market or in 150 markets 
across the country 


= 
To find out how you can use the 
impact and prestige of national 
magazines to reach new customers 
in your market, call Media Networks 
at 1-800-225-3457 ext. 6505. It could 
| be just the leap your business needs. | 




















Every decision should be as clear-cut as your choice of Bostonian. These wingtips are 
trimmer, more richly detailed. And more comfortable. With cushioned innersoles 


and glove-soft leather linings. About $105. For nearby stores, call 1-800-444-2624. 
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Declaring 
War 
On War 





The new front: Managing conflict around the world. 





> WAGIM— 


PEACE 





CNN Special Reports 
Sept. 11-15 Sept. 18-22 Sept. 25-29 Oct. 2-6 Oct. 9-13 Oct. 16-20 
War & Peace: The The Citizen The Official War & Peace: 


The New Era Conflicts Resolutions Diplomats Peacemakers The Future 
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Doing the Crime, Not the Time 





Creative sentences: fair punishment or a dodge for the privileged? 


ij n the morning, dentist Michael Koplik 
strolls from his Park Avenue apart- 
ment to his New York City office. In 
his off hours, he mingles easily with 
other successful Manhattanites. In short, 
little has changed for Koplik, 68, since 
he was sentenced in July for sexually 
abusing a heavily sedated female patient. 
The reason: instead of serving a career- 
destroying jail term, Koplik was ordered 
to provide free treatment for six AIDS pa- 
tients who had been shunned by other 
dentists. 

Similarly lenient alternative sen- 
tences were handed down in two widely 
publicized cases this summer. Convicted 
in July for his role in the Iran-contra af- 
fair, Lieut. Colonel Oliver North was or- 
dered to do 1,200 hours of community 
service for inner-city youths, fined 
$150,000 and given a two-year suspended 
sentence. A few weeks later, actor Rob 
Lowe cut a deal with AUanta prosecutors 
to avoid charges of sexual exploitation of 
an underage girl. Instead of going to trial, 
Lowe will spend 20 hours doing public 
service. 

The trend toward alternative, non- 
prison punishments has been sharply crit- 
icized by advocates of tougher measures. 
“With these types of sentences,” says 
Gennaro Fischetti, a member of the New 
York State Crime Victims Board, “vic- 
tims feel they have been betrayed by the 
system.” Apart from victims’ rights, such 
sentences raise a troubling ethical ques- 
tion: Is this a fair and effective way of 
dealing with crime, or just an elaborate 
subterfuge allowing well-to-do—and of- 
ten white—defendants to avoid serving 
time behind bars? Is there a double stan- 
dard of justice—a kid glove for the privi- 
leged middle class and an iron fist for the 
others? 

Statistics suggest that there may be a 
two-tiered system. On the day North re- 
ceived his judicial wrist slap, roughly 
2,200 other convicted felons, the vast ma- 
jority poor and minorities, were sentenced 
in American courtrooms; some 1,500 of 
them received prison terms ranging from 
one to five years. This sharp disparity has 
led some critics to deride the tailor-made 
punishments of North and his ilk as “bou- 
tique” or “designer” sentences. 

But the raw numbers do not tell the 
whole story. In the first place, many 
nonprison sentences are meted out for 
white-collar crimes, and these are less 
likely to be committed by minorities. Fur- 





ternatives, creative sentencing may favor 
the well-to-do over the downtrodden, but 
that has been the nature of penal systems 
throughout history. Prisons everywhere 


‘tend to be populated by people on the low- 


est rung of the socioeconomic ladder. 
Many argue that there are good rea- 
sons not to ship every criminal off to a jail 
cell—regardless of his class or color. New 
York Federal Judge Jack Weinstein con- 
tends that sentences for nonviolent crimi- 
nals should help them get back on their 
feet, not knock them to the ground. “Very 
often the person has a job and a family,” 
he says. “What you want to do is work 
with the healthy part, so that the person 






isn’t utterly destroyed.” Professor Monroe 
Freedman of Hofstra Law School says 
prison is no more than “graduate crime 
school. We virtually guarantee they'll 
come out worse than when they went in.” 
William Genego, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Law Cen- 
ter, points out that alternative sentences 
are cheaper for taxpayers. Says he: 
“There’s no reason to spend $10,000 [to 
jail a criminal] if you can spend $5,000 
and accomplish the same objective.” 
Prison overcrowding is another strong 
impetus for alternative sentences. With 
prisons jammed to the rafters in many 
states, jurists tend to sort out nonviolent 
criminals when they are considering cre- 
ative sentences. Some of these punish- 
ments are neatly tied to the crime: bump- 
er stickers that identify those convicted of 
drunken driving and long stays in rat- 
infested apartments for slumlords. In Cal- 








authorities to monitor their whereabouts. 

Some critics refer to sentences that 
publicly identify the criminal as a 
wrongdoer as “scarlet letter” punish- 
ments. If rehabilitation, rather than pure 
retribution, is the goal, these punish- 
ments can boomerang. “The stigmatizing 
process can go too far,” says Albert Als- 
chuler, a law professor at the University 
of Chicago. “We make them outlaws, but 
we want to integrate them into society at 
some point.” 

Other creative sentences seem to 
come precariously close to the constitu- 
tional prohibition against “cruel and un- 
usual punishment.” In July Michael Ax- 
som of Columbus, Ind., was convicted of 
dealing cocaine, for which he could 
have drawn up to 20 years in jail. In- 
stead Axsom, 28, was given a sentence 
that he describes as “kind of odd”: a 
prohibition against getting married or 
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having children for four years, in addi- 
tion to concurrent house arrest and six 
years’ probation. 

Professor Alan Dershowitz of Har- 
vard law school notes that such sen- 
tences are particularly alluring for jurists 
who are seeking publicity. “Judges are 
best when they apply the law and worst 
when they try to win Nobel Prizes for 
creativity,” he says. To keep punish- 
ments more uniform, the federal courts 
have adopted strict sentencing guide- 
lines. But at the state level, creative sen- 
tencing will remain an alternative to a 
costly, and sometimes ineffectual, system 
of incarceration. Says Northwestern law 
school professor Stephen Presser: “A lot 
of people think that once you depart 
from mathematic equations, you're vio- 
lating the most profound principles of 
justice. But the mansion of justice has 
many rooms.” —By Andrea Sachs. 





f thermore, observes Jerome Miller of the | ifornia criminals under house arrest are | Reported by Barbara L. Goldberg/New York and 
: National Center on Institutions and Al- | fitted with electronic sensors that enable | Seema Paul/Washington 
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The Cruelty 
Of Genius 


LORD BYRON’S DOCTOR 
| by Paul West 
Doubleday; 277 pages; $19.95 








BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 
D oubleday assures editors and review- 
ers that Lord Byron's Doctor is Paul 
West’s “most accessible novel to date.” 
What does this suggest about the writer's 
previous work? That it is less accessible, 
or even impenetrable? With a publisher 
like that, who needs critics? Far better to 
have readers willing to discover for them- 
selves that, if anything, West, 59, is one of 
the most vigorous and inviting literary 
talents still punching away in semiobscur- 
ity. West wants to bowl over his audience 
and usually does, in virtuoso perfor- 
mances like Alley Jaggers, Bela Lugosi's 
White Christmas and The Very Rich 
Hours of Count von Stauffenberg, the last a 
fictionalization of the failed 1944 plot by 
German officers to assassinate Hitler. 

The author’s twelfth novel is an equal- 
ly successful imagining of a historical 
event, the 1816 European tour of Roman- 
ticism’s Rolling Stones, George Gordon 
(Lord Byron) and Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Their entourage had its own claim to no- 
toriety. Shelley's wife Mary was the 
daughter of the radical philosopher Wil- 
liam Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, 
author of the basic feminist text Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Woman. Mary, 18, 
would soon write Frankenstein. Her step- 
sister and an intimate of both Byron’s and 
Shelley’s, Claire Clairmont, was also part 
of the group, which swapped stories and 
much more at a rented villa overlooking 
Switzerland’s Lake Leman. 

Lesser known but indispensable to 
West's enterprise was John William Poli- 
dori, a young physician traveling as the 
club-footed Byron’s secretary and medi- 
cal adviser. He also had a £500 commis- 
sion from a London publisher to report on 
the poet’s adventures. Impatient for 
death’s sting, Polidori was 25 when he 
drank a fatal concoction of opium, arsenic 
and prussic acid in 1821. His journal was 
eventually published, but not before his 
sister removed the naughty parts. 

West puts them back, or rather recon- 
ceives and embellishes them in his fecund 
imagination. One of his accomplishments 
is Polidori’s “lyrical forensic way” of de- 
scribing the crippled Byron: “Lord B.’s 
habitual gait was more of a rapid, sliding 
slither than anything, and I had noticed 
how quickly he entered a room, almost at 
the run, as if simulating precipitate eager- 
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West: putting back the naughty parts 
On tour with the Rolling Stones of 1816. 


ness ... Out of doors he had none of the 
indolent lounge, both languid and effete, 
of the fashionable fldneur, but rather a lu- 
bricated-looking traipse, exactly what 
you would expect of someone trying to 
walk on just the toes and balls of his feet.” 

Through Polidori, West compiles a lu- 
rid case history on the cruelty of genius. 
Shelley may have been “polite to God and 
pious towards women,” but Byron was ar- | 
rogant about both. His disdain toward 
lesser literary figures was godlike, and his | 
venery demonic. “The sexes were all one 
to him,” notes Polidori, “the main thing | 
being to spend and thus clear the mind for 
matters more important: the next canto, 
the new play.” 

Romanticism and egoism normally go 
hand in hand. Here they are passionately 
entwined. Rocking and rolling in Byron’s 
carriage, sailing through storms, discuss- 
ing the uses of opium or exchanging ghost 
stories at the Villa Diodati, the group is 
principally concerned with who will be 








favored by the muse. Even Polidori is bit- 
ten by the literary bug or, in his case, bat. 
His story The Vampyre is inspired by an 
idea of Byron’s, thus suggesting that His 
Lordship has power to damn with a pa- 
thetic immortality. 

West concludes that Polidori killed 
himself because of disappointment: to be 
an artist was to be fully alive, but not to 
make the grade was a living death. His 
friend Mary Shelley succeeded with Fran- 
kenstein. Subtitled “The Modern Prome- 
theus,”’ the gothic classic comes alive by 
galvanizing the divine and the tragic in 
human nature. In its own way so does 
West’s tour de force—a grand tour 
sparked by an irresistible force. a 
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What If? 


CHANGING THE PAST 
by Thomas Berger 
Little, Brown; 285 pages; $18.95 
a ever mind how, but a middle-aged 
copy editor at a publishing house sud- 
denly acquires the chance to erase his life 
so far and become, literally, anyone he 
wants to be. Walter Hunsicker balks a bit 
at the opportunity. He is content with his 
job and has been peaceably married to the 
same woman for 30 years. Why change? 
The whole thing does not make sense. To 
which the mysterious stranger who has 
proposed this scheme replies, “Since when 
has ‘making sense’ had any serious refer- 
ence to what happens in reality?” 

Veteran Thomas Berger fans will im- 
mediately recognize this preposterous 
premise for what it is: fair warning that 
the author, in his 16th novel, has some- 
thing serious in mind. When Berger be- 
gins with the everyday humdrum, as in 
Neighbors (1980) or The Houseguest 
(1988), his plots spiral into absurdities. 
But his what-if books, most recently Being 
Invisible (1987), conceal a dark moral 
within the incredible special effects. 

So it is with Changing the Past. Walter 
succumbs to the temptation to remake 
himself. First he dreams of money and be- 
comes Jack Kellog, a big-city real estate 
tycoon. A few hours of this heady life are 
enough for him. He rushes back to his 
benefactor and complains, “Apparently 
insofar as I have a profession I’m a slum- 


| lord among other things, all of them unsa- 


vory, and privately a demented lecher 
who drives about the streets with his 
pimp-chauffeur, im- 
portuning young 
women for sex. I 
must say I make my 
own flesh crawl.” 

The debacle 
continues. Walter 
becomes, successive- 
ly, stand-up comedi- 
an Jackie Kellog, 
author John Kellog 
and radio call-in Berger 
host Dr. Jonathan 
Kellog. In each guise he succeeds inordi- 
nately and then plummets. His life as 
Jackie is vintage Berger, a hilarious, all- 
purpose show-biz biography. But why do 
these sweet dreams turn so sour? 

The fault seems to be Walter’s abiding 
selfishness, which is most visible when he 
becomes someone else. Berger’s lesson— 
that bad lives are made out of the flaws of 
their owners—is not entirely new, but nei- 
ther does it spoil the fun. And the novel 
ends with the most telling punch line of 
the year. —By Paul Gray 




















We Can All Use A Little 
nice Our Stance. 


BY KEN GREEN 





“Twas flying back from North 
Carolina awhile a ago, when Iran 
into an old golfing buddy of mine. 

ut seems his luggage had inad- 

rtently been diverted to Anchor- 
ae Alaska —so what else is new? 
—and seeing how I had a two-hour 
layover until my next ight, we 
spent the time patch ning up on 
things. 

“Anyway, he started telling me 
how his game had recently gone 
down the toilet, and how he 
figured all he needed 
was this new 


set of trick clubs 
he'd read about and 
everything would 
come together. 

“Now, I've 
known this guy for 
along time. I've 
layed golf with 
him. And one 
thing I've always 
noticed was how 
weird his stance 
was. 

“IT mean, to me 
it always looked 
sort of, [don’t 
know, uncomfort- 
able, I guess you might say. 

“And if your stance is uncom- 
fortable, well, there just isn'tany 
way you re going to feel good 
about hittin 1g the ball. 

“Not that'd ever given it that 
much thought, 


but when the people ee 
asked me to be in one of their ads, 
it occurred to me thata ons 
could stan nd {to beal otmore com- 
fort, table i nour street shoes.” 

There are street shoes. And the 
are comfor : ble shoes. Rare ly¢ doe 
one find a shoe that so successfully 
combines hath 

With a level of craftsmanship p- 
and attention to detail unheard of 
in the shoe business, every pair of 
Dexters is made from nothing but 
the richest, softest, most supple 
leathers. 

So they feel as good as they 
look. 

“T guess this is where I'm s sup- 
posed to make some sort of glow- 
ing remarks about Dexter rstreet 
shoes. After wearing a pair, all I can 
say is that anything else would be 
areal handicap’ 
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When you're working, there’s only one and keep right on working. Of course, it helps to 


thing worse than being interrupted. Being buy them first. So next time you need diskettes 
interrupted by your own PC. But when you stop __ or data cartridge tapes, be sure to ask for 3M 

to format a disk, it makes you stare at a blank formatted products. 

screen for about 2 minutes. Format the whole OK, we've taken enough of your time. 


box, and you lose close to 20 minutes. And if you | Now you can get back 
ever have to format a data cartridge tape, your to work. 
machine is out of action for as much as 2 hours. 4 
But if you use our formatted disks and 
cartridge tapes, you'll never be interrupted 
again. The disks come in 3.5" and 514"sizes. 
For the IBM PC, PS/2} and compatibles. Our 
data cartridge tapes come in 10 to 150 Mbyte 
versions. All you do is take them out of the box 







For more information about formatted diskettes and data cartridge tapes, call 1-800-888-1889, ext. 45. 
“IBM” and “PS/2" are registered trademarks of the IBM Corporation. 
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| but the author’s fictional vehicle is far too 





ed by, just out of reach 


Books 


Overloaded 


JASMINE by Bharati Mukherjee 
Grove Weidenfeld 
241 pages; $17.95 


o much brilliance crowds this ridicu- 

lously brief novel—so many calami- 
ties and astonishments, so much shifting 
of exotic scenery and violent plot, such 
skillful shading of so many characters— 
that the axles creak and the wheels 
threaten to fall off. They remain in place, 


slight for the weight of what it carries. 

The reader is led from a poor farming 
village in Punjab to a provincial Indian 
city, to the swamps of South Florida, to an 
Indian enclave in Queens, to Columbia 
University in upper Manhattan, to an Iowa 
farming town—all of this sharply and 
vividly sketched— 
and then on again to- 
ward California. The 
4 heroine, a pretty and 
precocious Hindu 
= child named Jyoti 
(later Jasmine, still 
later Jane), kills a 
mad dog, marries at 
16, survives a terror- | 
ist’s bomb that kills 
her husband, finds 
her way to Florida, 
where she is raped 
and kills her rapist 
with a knife, moves 
on and becomes 
pregnant by an Iowa banker after he has 
been paralyzed by a rifle bullet fired by a 
bankrupt farmer. 

This gloss omits several subplots, one 
of which has Jane, in Iowa, dealing with 
the adolescent pride of a teenage Viet- 
namese boy who is her adopted son. The 
author also provides clear expositions of 
Sikh and Hindu tensions after the parti- 
tion of India and Pakistan and of the roles 
of women in India and bankers in Iowa 

Novelist Bharati Mukherjee, born in 
India but long a resident of the U.S., seems 
unable to write a false or flat sentence. She 
is especially good at describing the morn- 
ing scene as Punjabi village women plod 
out to the fields together to squat and re- 
lieve themselves and to gossip, joke about 
the puny sexual equipment of their hus- 
bands and tickle one anqther’s bottoms 
with weeds. But there is simply not enough 
room in a small, realistic novel for all that 
the author has to tell. Too much compres- 
sion makes repeated plot coincidences 
clang. Could a bigger, looser narrative 
have contained the intensity better? May- | 
be not, but the sense is strong at the end | 
that a truly extraordinary book has float- | 
—By John Skow 
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Secrets of successful money managing. 
Number 1 


Victory for the 
Equal Rates Movement. 


Up till a few years ago, there was a great wall across the field of 
personal cash management. 

On one side was the short term money market where wealthy 
individuals could earn high yields on their cash reserves. On the other 
side were passbook savings accounts where people of average means 
were limited to low, fixed rates on their cash reserves. 

Then, in 1971, a quiet revolution took place. The first money 
market fund was introduced. The idea was to combine the cash of 
many investors so all could have access to high money market yields. 

And the wall came crumbling down. 

Today there are hundreds of money market funds managing some 
$300 billion for millions of investors. 

But, while all funds have equal access to the market, not all have 
performed equally well. 

In fact, one —Kemper Money Market Fund —stands out from the 
crowd, simply because the Fund benefits from an extraordinarily high 
level of professional management. 

Kemper money managers combine skill and experience in seeking 
the highest current yield consistent with the safety of principal. And 
by analyzing market trends and carefully managing maturities, they 
seek to take maximum advantage of rising rates while minimizing the 
effect of declining rates. 

Now that the battle for equal rates has been won, why not make the 
most of it? Come grow with Kemper. Our results speak for themselves. 

Our money fund specialists are available to answer all your ques- 
tions during normal business hours. Call us toll-free at 1-800-537-6001 
for a free prospectus containing more complete information, including 
management fees and expenses. Please read it carefully before you 
invest or send money. 


For a prospectus, call toll-free 
1-800-537-6001 


Kemper Money Market Fund emreni a 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc., 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 
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Imagine 
how impressive 
it will look 
when it’s 
completed. 


Your eyes eagerly explore the 
magnificent structure which towers 
hundreds of feet above you. You are 
mesmerized by its grandeur. And moved 

the intricate stone carvings which 

oquently convey the mystery and 
meaning of faith 

It is an architectural marvel of such 
magnitude that work on it continues to 
this day—more than a century after 
the legendary Gaudi conceived it 

Welcome to the international 
symbol of Barcelona. Welcome to 
La Sagrada Familia. 

Spectacular though it is, your visual 
and emotional odyssey has only just 
begun. You will be enthralled by many 
other suc h Ww onders: the immortal 
Alhambra, mythical fortress of Gra- 
nada. Cordoba’s Great Mosque, with 
its endless arc hes and polished marble 
columns. The majestic masterpiece that 
is the Royal Palace of Madrid. The 
Alcazar at Segovia, perhaps the most 
breathtaking castle in all the world. 

They are all here, awaiting the 
moment of your arrival. And you 
will savor every moment you spend 
with them. For each is an extra- 
ordinary destination along your 


journey of discovery. 


Spain 


Everything Under 
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“I Can See How Tough I Was” 








BY WILLIAM A. HENRY ill 


hen Christine Marie Evert strolled 

onto the grass of her first U.S. Open 
as a ponytailed, poker-faced 16-year-old 
amateur from St. Thomas Aquinas High 
School in Fort Lauderdale, a European 
journalist cracked, “Shirley Temple is alive 
and well and living in Forest Hills.” Eigh- 
teen years later, the tournament is no long- 
er played on grass or at Forest Hills, and 
teen wonders have become as common as 
imitation-Evert two-fisted backhands, But 
Evert is still playing, and she is still, like 
Temple before her, America’s sweetheart. 

Even now she sometimes wears a 
ponytail, and age has only crispened that 
aquiline, no-nonsense visage. But in a 
game dominated by youth, Evert, 34, has 
become the matron saint. Entering this 
year’s Open, which she said would be her 
adieu to the big time, she all but re- 
nounced any chance to win. She is being 
judged, and is judging herself, by a differ- 
ent standard: the grace of her departure. 
Like all great athletes, she has not so 
much succumbed to the ravages of time as 
allowed its passage to burnish her 
achievements into legend. 

Evert won 157 singles championships, 
more than any other player, male or fe- 
male. She competed in more than 1,400 
career matches and won almost 90% of 
them. For 13 straight years, she took at 
least one of the four annual Grand Slam 
titles; for 14 straight years, she ranked 
first, second or third in the world. Her fa- 
vorite victory came at age 15 over Marga- 
ret Smith Court, mere weeks after Court 
completed a sweep of the Grand Slams. 
But her finest moment was probably in 
the final of the 1986 French Open, when 
she fought back from a set down to defeat 
her most esteemed rival, Martina Navra- 
tilova, and win the title for a record sev- 
enth time. The competition with Navrati- 
lova spanned 16 years, 80 thrilling 
matches (Martina leads, 43-37) and 
countless tears and friendly embraces. 

Evert thinks ita great joke that she was 
not voted “Most Athletic” of her high 
school graduating class. In truth, her game 
relied more on mental agility than physical 
force. She paced the base line and outwait- 
ed opponents, rather than take high-risk 
shots or rush the net seeking quick win- 
ners. She was ordinary in strength of serve 
and speed of hand and foot. But she was ex- 
traordinary in the precision and timing of 
her passing shots, her high, looping moon 
balls, her lobs that landed as if by radar in 
[ unreachable corners of the court. Above 























At the U.S. Open, where it all began, a champion bids farewell 


all, she seemed nerveless. She did not fret 
about the point just past, however irritat- 
ing her own error or an official’s miscall, 
and she did not think about what would 
come next. She focused, with almost 
icy calm, on the moment and the ball. 
“My whole career,” she recalled last 
week, “people have been talking about 
how tough Iam. Now that I'm losing some, 
I can see how tough I 
was—the killer instinct, 
the single-mindedness, 
playing like a machine. 
Boy, that’s what made me 
a champion.” 

Evert’s popularity 
has far transcended ten- 
nis. She may be the most 
famous woman athlete in 
the U.S. and is almost 
certainly the most re- 
spected. She is admired 
by her peers, who last 
week re-elected her pres- 
ident of the Women’s In- 
ternational Tennis Asso- 
ciation, the players’ 
governing body, and by 
corporations, twelve of 
which have signed her as 
a spokeswoman. She is 
adored by fans. 

Some of the appeal, 
surely, has been her 
wholesome country-club 
blond good looks, her im- 
peccable clothes sense, 
her unmistakable female- 
ness, even as she condi- 
tioned, dieted, lifted 
weights and practiced 
against men. Her career, 
launched at a time when 
many still professed to 





year-old Monica Seles, Evert feared her 
skills and toughness were eroding so rap- 
idly that she should quit at once. Bypass- 
ing her beloved French Open, she 
watched at home as Seles proved herself 
no fluke but a budding superstar by reach- 
ing the semifinals; then losing to her 
seemed less shameful and ominous. Evert 
went on to Wimbledon, a tournament that 
had been her nemesis (she lost seven of 
ten finals) but a place steeped in the tradi- 
tions she reveres. She loves to quote the 
phrase from Rudyard Kipling’s Jf that is 
inscribed above the doors to Centre 
Court: “If you can meet with Triumph 






Evert: cunning, concentration, precision and patience 





find something unfemi- 
nine in getting into shape 
and wanting to win, has helped legitimize 
running and sweating as suitable activi- 
ties for two generations of women. Moral- 
ists hail her sportsmanship. In victory, 
Evert is exultant but not arrogant. In de- 
feat, she congratulates opponents; she 
does not whine about maladies and mis- 
fortune. She has delighted feminists by re- 


garding herself as a career woman and | 


traditionalists by caring so openly about 
marriage and future babies. 

With nothing left to prove, Evert has 
made her final year a kind of royal circuit. 
Yet she remains competitive enough that 
she nearly derailed the yearlong stately 
procession. After losing in April to 15- 


She feminized getting in shape and wanting to win. 


and Disaster/ And treat those two impos- 
tors just the same . . .” When Evert lost in 
the semifinals, the cheers were not for the 
victor of that match, Steffi Graf, but for 
the gallant loser as she waved in farewell. 

Many people thought Wimbledon 
should be Evert’s last bow. But after 
half her life encircling the globe on the 
tour, Evert wanted to exit at home, with 


the Stars and Stripes aflutter. She fore- | 
told an eventual defeat, if not disaster. | 


Yet from the moment she took the 
court in the opening round, dressed in 
royal purple, her departure, like all that 
had gone before it, was triumph, tri- 
umph all the way. fe 
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For the third 

straight year Chrysler 

has the highest _ 

Customer Satisfaction 

of any American 
car company. 


The highest Customer Satisfaction for 3 years running. 


J.D. Power and Associates, one of the industry’s most respected independent research 
organizations, surveyed over 24,000 owners of 1988 models* Once again, Chrysler outranks 
Ford and GM in what matters most to America’s car buyers. Thanks, in large measure, to the 
more than 5,000 Chrysler Motors dealers and their commitment to better customer service. 


The lowest average safety recall record of any 
American car company over the last 9 years. 


Proof comes from Federal Government records*** In one of the most substantial measures 
of quality, Chrysler is the winner. Not just over Ford and GM... but even BMW, 
Volvo and Porsche. 


And the longest powertrain protection in the industry. 

In the entire automotive industry, only Chrysler has the confidence in its quality to back every 
passenger car it builds in North America with 7 years or 70,000 miles of protection on the 
engine, powertrain and turbo. And 7 years or 100,000 miles against outer body rust-through*t 
Again, Chrysler leads the way in long-term powertrain protection. 


Satisfaction is your right. And we intend to see that you get it. 
THE CAR BUYER'S BILL OF RIGHTS 





4% CHRYSLER 
Va MOTORS 


CHRYSLER: PLYMOUTH -DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP.- EAGLE 


*J.D. Power and Associates 1989 CSI: Customer Satisfaction with overall Product Quality and Dealer Service for 1988 domestic passenger cars. 
**Lowest percent of safety recalls for cars registered for the ‘80 through 88 model years. +See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. 














Shooting the Men 


“I hate having my picture taken, so | could empathize with the sub- 
jects,” says EMMA SAMMS. The actress, who played Dynasty’s 
spirited Fallon, is usually found on the other side of the camera, but 
she recently turned photographer to snap pictures of men for a 
Revion men's-fragrance promotion. She traveled around the coun- 
try for two months to find her guys, shooting portraits of an ath- 
lete, a meat packer and a musician, among others. “They weren't 
supposed to be beautiful or famous,” she explains. The British-born 
Samms was “impressed by how nice American men are. They were 
warm and friendly. Nobody said no.” Twenty of her photos are cur- 
rently on display at Bloomingdale’s in New York City, but she in- 
sists that photography won't come before acting. Says she: “I'm 
not going to give up my day job.” 





eight-year hiatus, the 
gargantuan actor 
says he has burned 
out with back-to- 
back movies: A Dry 
White Season, in 
which he plays an 
antiapartheid South 
African barrister, 
and The Freshman, a 
Godfather with a 
comic twist. Brando 
won a standing ova- 
tion from colleagues 
while filming the former, 
but pronounces the latter 
a mess. Said he to the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail: “I! 
wish I hadn't finished with 
a stinker.” 








Mixed Reviews 


Repeating a favorite threat, | 
Marlon Brando announced 
last week that he was quit- 
ting films forever. After an 
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Royal Split 

The terse announcement 
from Buckingham Palace 
last week that Princess Anne 
and her husband Captain 
Mark Phillips had decided to 
separate was no surprise. 
Though tattle about the 
foundering 15-year mar- 
riage was always denied, it 
grew more persistent as the 
couple spent less and less 
time together. Most of the 
gossip dwelt on outside 
romantic liaisons, but the 
marriage, which produced 
two children, may have 
simply been a dreary mis- 
match. ANNE WANTED HER 


FREEDOM, blared the Daily 
Mail, claiming that the 
princess was tired of years 
of pretense. 








Hanging In There 


After making a movie (Penn & Teller Get Killed) and writing a 
book (Cruel Tricks for Dear Friends), Penn & Teller find that 
“you could get exhausted from things you love.” Or get hurt 
Teller benignly swallows needles or hangs upside down over 
spikes in their magic act, but tore muscles doing a simple film 
chase. Explains Penn Jillette, the bigger, brasher half of the duo: 
“We're trying to be like Mel Gibson.” That’s only an illusion 





Come November, when the 
spotlight hits TYNE DALY in 
Gypsy, it will end her 22-year 
absence from Broadway. The 
winner of four Emmys for Cag- 
ney and Lacey will “join a line of 
worthy colleagues” as Mama 
Rose, the stage mother memo- 
rably played by ETHEL MER- 
MAN and ANGELA LANSBURY. 
The powerhouse predecessors 
didn’t scare her away: “Great 
parts are rare, and this is a 
great part in a great play.” And 
can she sing? Says she: “It's 
nice to surprise the public.” 


Rose Redux 
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FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 







For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind. 
With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve 
And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities that can 
be your springboard toward secure future growth. 
For your personal or business needs, call your Independent a 
Iravelers Agent or Broker today 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 
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